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THE LATE PETER F. COLLIER 


Founder and head of Collier’s Weekly and the great publishing house 
which bears his name was a firm believer in Life Insurance. 


His Confidence in 


The Prudentia 


was shown by his voluntary and unsolicited selection of this Company. 


The following letter from his son and executor, Mr. Robert J. Collier, shows the wisdom of his choice: 


Office of Collier’s Weekly, 
New York, May 4, 1909. 


Hon. John F. Dryden, President, 


The Prudential Ins. 


Co. of America, 
Newark, N. Jd. 


My Dear Sir: 


Permit me to thank you, and through you The Pru- 


dential Insurance Company of America, for the very 
prompt receipt of checks for $50,000 in full cash set- 


tlement of claim on the life of my father, Peter 


Fenelon Collier, who demonstrated his belief in Life 
Insurance in The Prudential by carrying policies in 
your Company for several years. 


Proofs were completed and checks delivered the 


same day and your Company did everything possible to 
effect a quick payment of claim. 


PRUDENTIAL 
nAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 





Assuring you of my appreciation, 


I remain 


Yours very truly, 





of satisfactory proofs of death. 


The Prudential pays claims small or large immediately upon the receipt 


Total payments to Policyholders Since Organization, Plus Amount Held 
at Interest to Their Credit, Over 313 Million Dollars! 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
Write for Information of New Low Cost Policy Dept. 38 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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SPECIAL MID-SEASON OFFER 

A REMARKABLE VALUE. SPECIFICATIONS. 
The Companion Roadster is made especially a 9 inch seamless tubing “4 heavy 
for us in one of the largest, most modern and 828°: fish-mouth reénforcements; flus pout, 
i—i  obest-equipped factories. Every part which sie ge drop; expander bolt seat-post cluster; = 
oO enters into its construction is of the best qual- eg 23 inches; optional, 20 oe inches. oO 
—— ity. In durability, speed and appearance it i Three - plate crown, sides seamless — 
has no superior. It is a Bicycle which is not Fi . an mate — gage tubing. 
only thoroughly up to date and light-running, nag hi cere RE: *, enamel with fancy 
but it is also stronger and safer than wheels ivory-white sunburst head, and white darts 
which were sold at one time for $150.00. on upper and lower bars. Fork — sides enam- 
This Bicycle was first offered to Companion eled, crown and tips heavily nickel-plated. 
subscribers in the spring of 1908. Because Rims — sides enameled and striped; black 
of the remarkable value, our offer attracted edges, ivory-white center, with gold stripes 
i wide attention, and many of our subscribers between black and ivory finishes. Cranks. LJ 
= were made happy in the possession of one of Improved, one-piece design, diamond shape, = 
[=| pens splendid wheels heavily nickel- plated. Sprockets. 26x9 |O0 
il Relievi eo tooth, 81 gear; optional I or 104 gear. > 
Believing, however, that many others would 1, OI gear; optional, 73, 91 48 
like one of these High-Grade, Warranted Chain. Diamond, No. 11, 3-16-inch. Pedals. il 
Bicycles, we again provide an exceptional Rat Trap; optional, rubber. Handle Bar. 
opportunity for our subscribers to obtain one oe * ye =— a i 
by doing a little work for The Companion. Given to any Companion subscriber for fifteen new subscriptions ; or for ten new pal Pe. oan ‘eal, nalished, Maddie Tron. 
scriptions and $5.50 extra; or for five new subscriptions and $11.50 extra. aaa aia ap eye ee 
WE WILL HELP YOU. a . No. 4B. Rims. Wood, 1%-inch. Tires 
See Conditions, page 501 of of October 22, 1908. Price $25.00. - 4B. : ood, 1% inch. : 
Send us the names of some of your friends Shipped by express or freight from Dayton, Ohio, transportation charges in Companion Roadster, 1%-inch, guaranteed. 
who are not subscribers for The Youth’s Com- either case paid by receiver. Hubs. Concave pattern, heavily nickeled 
panion, and we will forward sample copies to and highly polished. Ball bearing throughout. 
each address without cost. This will give you 7 T pon ook combines gl full value of Merchandise a nt Sete for Perseverance, COASTER BRAKE FREE. 
an opportunity to point out stories and articlesof } ew subscriptions may be sent us one or — at a time, and when the number desired has been Until August 31, 1909, we will include any one of the 
special insovent, and thus enable you to secure btained the Bicycle will be sent by express or freight, with a full set of the usual accessories. following Conte Se ne withedk outs p Naw Masvow, 
i enough new subscriptions to obtain the Bicycle. PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. Leah dae After August 31st 
[ole ill =I 7] =|. (0) 
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S HE little farmhouse 
crowning the hilltop 
: lay some distance back 
from the road, with a clump of 
pine-trees at its left. Some peo- 
ple thought the pines somber, 
but old Israel Howe loved them. 
He loved the spicy fragrance of their brown 
carpet, the slender grace of their needled 
branches, the mysterious whisperings as they 
quivered in the lighter breezes, and the grand 
oratorios as they swayed, smitten by the 
winter winds. To the old man they were as 
friends, whose friendship has been tested 
by the vicissitudes of many years. 

The road leading over Pine Hill was 
little frequented, and when Israel espied 
a vehicle slowly making its way up the 
steep incline, his placid old face assumed 
an expression of mild interest. Grasping 
the elbow of his chair, he rose with a 
peculiar hitch, and with a staggering 
motion made his way to the fence, where 
he awaited the traveller’s approach. The 
painful, erratic gait gave evidence that 
the old man was hopelessly crippled. 

The light buggy swayed upward over 
the rough road until, at last, Israel was 
able to recognize its occupant. It was an 
elderly man of erect bearing, whose white 
hair and imperial gave a military aspect 
to his countenance. The reins were gath- 
ered loosely in the left hand. His right 
sleeve was empty. 

“Why, it’s Dan Bentley !’’ exclaimed 
Israel. ‘‘What’s bringing him up here 
this time o’ day ?’’ 

The next moment the two were ex- 
changing greetings. 

Comfortably ensconced in the old settee 
on the shady porch, Dan seemed in no 
haste to make known his errand. Con- 
versation drifted along in a desultory 
manner, until he remarked, casually, 

“You didn’t get out to the Post last 
Monday; ’ Rael?’’ 

‘‘No. The goin’ was pretty bad. That 
Dead Crik road washes in so after a rain. 

I didn’t quite feel like takin’ out old 
Billy. Anythin’ new?’’ 

‘*Well, we accomplished considerable. 

The chief thing, though, was electing a 
delegate for the National Convention at 
Boston next month.’’ 

**You don’t say!’’ Israel’s tone was 
interested. ‘‘Which of the boys is it?’’ 

Dan leaned forward. ‘‘It’s an old 
fellow by the name of Israel Howe; and 
the vote was unanimous, ’ Rael.’’ 

A pleased flush swept over Israel’s 
wrinkled face. 

‘*Pshaw, now, Daniel, what made ’em 
do that? It’s real kind of the boys, and 
I appreciate it, but you know it’s out of 
the question.’’ 

“It’s no such thing, ’Rael Howe. 
You’re going! I’m going with you, and 
I guess the two of us will be able to 
manage. I’ve got it all planned. We’re 
going to Cousin Henry Palmer’s. He’ll 
be real pleased to see you, Israel. His 
office is right near the Common, too, and you’ll 
have a first-rate chance to see the procession. 
You’ve just got to go, ’Rael. If you don’t, 
I sha’n’t!’? And his lips shut with grim 
determination. 

‘*Pshaw, now, Daniel!’’ reiterated Israel. 
“Don’t you go to bein’ foolish —’’ But there 
was audible wavering in the pleased old voice. 
“It would be kind of interestin’ to see Boston,’’ 
he added, reflectively. ‘‘And I’d give a good 
deal to see some of the boys. I don’t suppose 
Jim Roberts will be there. Oregon’s pretty far 
away. I hain’t seen Jim since we parted in 
the hospital, but I’d know him.’’ 

“‘He has reason to remember you, Israel,’’ 
said Dan, quickly. ‘‘If it hadn’t been for what 
you did, he’d be lying now in Gettysburg 
cemetery.’ 

Israel regarded his friend pleasantly. ‘‘Well, 
I’m glad he ain’t, Daniel. Jim’s made a name 
for himself. They say there ain’t a better 
lawyer in the state.’? 

ae owes it all to you,’’ said Dan, obsti- 
nately, 

‘If that’s so, I cancel the debt,’’ said Israel, 
eravely, and there was that in his tone which 
put a definite end to the subject. 

_ For some moments there was silence, but at 
ost Israel said, ‘‘It would be a great under- 
‘ckin’, and it don’t seem very practical, but 
tiaybe a change would do me good. I’ve been 
‘ravellin’ in a respectable kind of a rut now 

" a good many years.’ His eyes twinkled. 
’ Maybe it’s time I went off on a spree.”’ 

Suddenly he sat erect, the fire of youth in his 
yes. “Daniel, I’ve half a mind to do it! It 
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certainly would be great to talk old times over | 


















with the boys. Are you sure it 

wouldn’t be a burden on you, 

Daniel, having to look out for me? 

You know I’m kind o’ awkward a-gettin’ 

around.’’ Israel’s tone was suddenly wistful. 
‘*Don’t know how I’d ever be able to get 
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on the remote farm. For him, 
necessarily cut off from many of 
life’s pleasures, there was one thing 

which held supreme place. 





SHAW MEMORIAL, COPYRIGHTED BY CURTIS & CAMERON, BOSTON. 
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“IT MUST HAVE BEEN GREAT TO LIVE IN THOSE TIMES.” 


along with you,’’ said Daniel, laughing. Then 
the two grasped hands in the understanding of 
those who know themselves united by an endur- 
ing tie. 

After Daniel had driven away, Israel stag- 
gered out to the bench beneath the pines. The 
conversation had revived old memories. So 
often had he lived over the scene that he had 
only to shut his eyes to imagine himself once 
more behind the breastworks of Cemetery 
Ridge. 

Instead of the murmur of pines, he heard 
the clash and din and clamor. He saw his 
friend, Dan Bentley, moving to the rear, his 
right arm hanging shattered at his side. Once 
more he caught the sharp cry at his left, as 
little Jim Roberts pitched forward, struck by a 
spent bullet. 

Then the old soldier had a vision of himself, 
smoke-befouled and powder-grimed, dashing to 
pull into shelter the prostrate form. A whistling 
Minie ball, one poignant thrill of agony, then 
—nothing. 

Jim had recovered from his wound, and after 
a month or two in the hospital, he had been 
hurried to the front once more. Able-bodied 
men were scarce in those days, and the draft 
was being called into requisition. 

Israel had never seen Jim again. After 
months of suffering, he, too, had come out, a 
staggering, swaying cripple. A curious case, 
the surgeons said; some injury to the spine, 
paralyzing, to a degree, the power of voluntary 
motion. 

And so he had come home shattered. Now 
to the old man beneath the pines there unrolled, 
panorama-like, the long years of uneventful life 


| along the Pleasant Valley road, wending his 
| way to the Red Mill sheds, whence ‘‘’ Rael’’ 
pursued his shambling,. erratic course across 
the bridge to the G. A. R. rooms. Here he 
was a favorite, for his big-hearted, uncom- 
plaining nature was an unfailing passport to 
| affection. So had Israel Howe staggered his 
| way through life to this summer of 19094. Now 
| the unexpected had occurred, and he felt child- 
ishly eager. 

That night, as he fell asleep to the music of 
the pines, he heard in their symphonies 

The blare of trumpets, the ruffle of drums 
And the tread of marching feet. 
As the blue-coated ranks filed by he saw in the 
vanguard Jim Roberts, with his frank young 
face and eyes of laughing brown, Jim Roberts, 
who through all the long years had never 
written to him. 

Some weeks later, amid the good wishes of 
the other members of the Post, Israel and Dan 
set their faces Bostonward. To Israel, each 
day brought new pleasure. The grand proces- 
sion, the meeting with old comrades, the cam- 
paign reminiscences, all were sources of delight, 
from which he stored up treasures for solace in 
lonely hours to come. 

But even to the most vigorous constitution a 
continual round of sightseeing must eventually 
prove fatiguing, and as the week wore on, Israel, 
handicapped by his sixty-seven years and crip- 
pled body, began to feel his strength severely 
taxed. On the last day they visited the State 
House. They had gone the round of the glass- 
| encased battle-flags, and were starting for the 
| second floor, when Israel drew back. 














This was the | the elm by the Shaw Memorial. 
weekly meeting of Moses Summers Post. Every | on. 
Monday evening the old gray jogged sedately | 
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“Tf it’s all the same to you, Dan, I won’t go | suspect he’s the man. 
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up. I’ve seen so many things 
that I feel as if it wouldn’t take 
much more to set my head to 
goin’ like my legs.’’ 

‘*You ain’t feeling any way 
sick, are you, Israel?’’ asked 
Dan, anxiously. 

**Lord,no!’’ said Israel, hastily. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have missed a thing, Daniel, not a thing. I’m 
just a mite tired. I’m goin’ over and sit under 
You just go 
I’ll be right there when you come out.’’ 
Left to himself, he leaned back in the corner 
of the stone bench, studying the bronze. 
The late sunlight, shifting through the 
trees, fell with mild radiance on the 
marching figures. It ilkumined the rapt 
face of the leader and the sad, sweet 
countenance of the laurel-bearing figure 
above. Israel, gazing, felt his heart 
swell. To the simple old man with 
his great nature came the significance 
of the sculptor’s conception, the vision of 
that truth for which men die. 

‘*It’s great, isn’t it?’’ 

Israel turned to see a sturdy lad of 
fourteen, his brown eyes snapping with 
enthusiasm. ‘‘We had in history all 
about Colonel Shaw and the assault on 
Fort Wagner,’’ he went on. ‘‘That 
poetry’s fine, isn’t it?’’ 

**T can’t see it without my glasses,’’ 
said Israel. ‘‘But maybe you wouldn’t 
mind sayin’ it for me?’’ 

“I'd be glad to,’’ said the boy, and 
in his clear young voice he read: 

“Right in the van, 
On the red rampart’s slippery swell 
With heart that beat a charge he fell 
Foe-ward as fits a man. 
But the high soul lives on to light men’s 
feet, 
Where death for noble ends, makes dying 
sweet.” 

There was fire in the boyish accents 
and unconscious gesture. Israel gazed 
admiringly at the animated face. 

‘*Much obliged,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s cer- 
tainly stirrin’—and true,’’ he added, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Sometimes dyin’s easier 
than livin’.’’ 

‘*It must have been great to live in 
those times,’’ said the boy, eying Isra- 
el’s uniform with respectful admiration. 
‘*‘Were you in many battles, sir?’’ 

‘“‘With the Army of the Potomac 
till Gettysburg—then I stopped,’’ said 
Israel. 

‘*Wounded ?’’ queried the boy, eagerly. 
Israel nodded. 

‘*My father was in that battle,’’ said 
the lad. ‘‘He was in the 118th New 
York. He was wounded, too, and 
would probably have died, if it hadn’t 
been for another man. He saw dad 
fall outside the breastworks, and ran 
out and pulled him in. Just as he was 
doing ita ball struck him. He died after- 
wards in the hospital. They showed 
father the records and his grave. You 
see, father had to go off and fight, 
but he came back to the hospital as 

soon as he could. I would lik@ to have seen 
him,’’ he added, regretfully. ‘‘I’m named for 
him. People laugh at my name because it’s 
kind of old-fashioned, but I’m proud of it— 
Israel Howe Roberts. Dad says I’ve got a 
good deal to live up to, and I guess I have.’’ 
He laughed brightly. 

‘*What’s the matter, sir?’’ he cried, sud- 
denly. ‘‘Are you sick?’’ For Israel had 
fallen back in his seat, pale and shaken. 

At the boy’s question, he shook his head. 
‘*Just a mite dizzy. I ain’t as young as I 
used to be, and sightseein’s kind of tirin’.’’ 
In his own ears, his voice sounded faint and 
far off. 

The boy waited solicitously till the color 
came back in the old man’s face. 

**Tsn’t there—isn’t there something I can 
do?’’ he asked. 

Israel shook his head. ‘‘I’m all right now,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I have such turns once in a while. 
Tell me how you like Boston? Are you here 
alone?’’ He tried to put the question care- 
lessly. 

‘I’m here with Mr. Hale,’’ said the boy. 
‘*Father’s coming on from Albany to-night. 
He came East on some business. He’s a 
lawyer. We live in Oregon. We tried to get 
here earlier, but father couldn’t manage it, and 
when he found he had to stop over in Albany 
he sent me on with Mr. Hale.’’ 

Israel put his next question tremulously. 
‘*Was your father’s name James ?’’ 


**Yes, sir,’’ said the boy, astonished. ‘‘Did 


you know my father?’’ he asked, eagerly. 
‘“*‘T knew a James Roberts, and I kind of 
You tell him Daniel 
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S BOUT six months after we had paid 
A Uncle Jarve twenty-five dollars to 
ES learn how to pump hot water, Poley 

and I were getting out of debt, and had 
good hopes ahead. Then ill fortune fell on 
us suddenly. There occurred what people 
called a ‘‘cloud-burst’’ among the hills up 
the river. 

A flood ten feet high came down-stream all 
at once. It tore out our flume, and utterly 
wrecked the turbine water-wheel and other 
gear connected with it in the basement. 

The disaster quite disheartened us. To 
replace that turbine would cost at least a 
hundred dollars; and nothing more could be 
done at the mill, of course, till our water- 
power was in operation. 

For one whole day Poley and I were 
mourning round the wreck, like a couple of 
birds that have lost their nest. We hardly 
knew what to do, whether to give 
up or to try and go on. 

But the next forenoon Uncle Jarve 
appeared. We were anything but 
glad to see him. He was the last 
person in the world from whom we 
expected to get any help, or comfort, 
either. He was much more likely 
to laugh at us or make sarcastic 
remarks. 

Neither Poley nor I said a word 
to him that morning. Uncle Jarve 
strolled about with his hands in his 
pockets for an hour or two, whistling 
to himself. Finally he came down 
under the mill, where Poley and I 
were making a feeble attempt to 
pry out the broken shaft of the old 
turbine. 

‘*Well, Chucks, you’ve had hard 
luck, haven’t you?’’ was his intro- 
duction. 

We did not think that remark called 
for any reply, and paid no attention 
to it. 

Uncle Jarve looked around, and 
whistled a while longer. 

‘*T kind o’ pity ye,’’ said he. 
vow I do.’’ 

‘Don’t trouble yourself about 
that !’’ growled Poley, who was feel- 
ing rather sour and cross. 

“Oh, now, Chucksey, don’t get hot 
over a word of sympathy from your 
old unele,’’ said he, with an ironical 
grin. 

‘‘Huh! We know too well what 
your sympathy leads to!’’ snapped 
Poley. ‘‘What are you hanging 
round here for, anyhow ?”’ 

‘‘Well, well, well! Considering 
what I’ve done for you two Chucks, 
I call that downright rude,’’ re- 
marked Uncle Jarve. 

“Did you ever do anything under 
the canopy for us that you didn’t collect 
pay for three times over?’’ Poley burst 
out. ‘“‘Or did we ever go in company 
with you on anything that you did not get 
us into some sort of a mean, expensive 
scrape ?”” 

“Why, Chuck, I wouldn’t have believed 
this of you!’’ exclaimed Uncle Jarve, look- 
ing Poley over, as if in great surprise 
at his exhibition of feeling. ‘‘Now your 
old uncle is just as sorry for you as sorry 
can be. I was about to suggest an easy 
way out of your present trouble. For of 
course you have got to start up your water- 
power again before you can do anything 
else, and new turbines are expensive. So I 
was going’ to suggest —’’ 

‘*Now look here, Uncle Jarve,’’ exclaimed 
Poley, throwing down his crowbar, ‘‘if you 
think you are going to squeeze any more 
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UNCLE JARVE'S WATER-SAMSO 
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money out of us, you are mis- 
taken! You are wasting your 
time. You had better go home!’’ 

‘‘Money!”’ cried Uncle Jarve, inno- 
cently. ‘‘ Who mentioned money? 
Chuck, it hurts my feelings to see a nephew of 
mine so hard and suspicious. What I was 
going to propose, if you would only let me 
get a word in edgewise, was to help you put in 
a water-samson in place of that turbine of 
yours.’’ 

‘Help us!’’ interrupted Poley. ‘*What does 
that mean—how much money later ?’’ 

‘Nothing! Nota cent! I’m doing it out 0’ 
pure love of a dear nephew!’ exclaimed Uncle 
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INSTANTLY THE THING BEGAN TO REVOLVE, 
SPINNING LIKE A HUGE TOP. 


Jarve, in injured tones. ‘‘Why, I never in all 
my life saw anybody so suspicious !’’ 

Poley gave a snort of incredulity, and re- 
sumed his crowbar. 

‘‘But what’s a water-samson?’’ 
** And how much would it cost us?’’ 

“Not a dollar. A water-samson will give 
you all the power you want here. I’ll help 
you to put it in,’’ Uncle Jarve added. ‘‘By 
working together we can get it in to-day.’’ 

Uncle Jarve actually offering to work, and 
for us, too, was such a strange phenomenon 
that Poley refused to believe it until we had 
rehearsed the whole proposition again, and 
Uncle Jarve had passed his word twice over, 
in my hearing, that he would never bring a bill 
against us, nor try to ‘‘squeeze’’? us in any 
way for what he did that day or the next. 

Even then we had our doubts, and were on 
the lookout for a hoax. But Uncle Jarve had 


I asked. 









Why, 
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pulled off his coat and picked | the falls, a little way above the mill, down 
‘*Fetch out the cross- | to a point where it would plunge in at the 
cut saw,’’ said he, ‘‘and your two-| top of the ash log. 


up an ax. 


inch auger and a chisel.’’ 


In the mill-yard lay a large white ash log | the contrivance would work; indeed, we 
from the butt of an old tree. It was about | did not understand it at all. But Uncle 
twenty feet long and nearly three feet through, | Jarve was in the greatest good humor of his 


but it was hollow, and on that account had 
been rolled aside as unfit for shovel-handles ; 
the hole or hollow part inside was nearly two 
feet in diameter. . 

By Uncle Jarve’s direction we squared off 
the ends of this large ash log, then -reamed out 
the hollow, decayed part inside, leaving a 
smooth round hole from twenty to twenty-two 
inches in diameter. The outer bark 
was also taken off. 

Into the big hole at the lower end of 
the log Uncle Jarve then fitted a huge 
maple plug, the outer end of which he 
hewed down to a point, so that it 
resembled a big top. This plug he 
drove into the log, and secured it fast 
in its place with strong ash pins, 
through auger-holes bored from the 
outside of the log. 

He then bade us look round for 

another smaller hollow log about twelve 
feet long and a foot or more in diam- 
eter. 
We found an elm which answered 
this purpose, and reamed out the hole 
inside it. Afterward, following Uncle 
Jarve’s directions, we plugged both 
ends of this shorter, smaller log. He, 
meanwhile, was cutting two large holes 
in the big ash log, on opposite sides of 
it, about two feet from the lower, larger 
end—the end where he had driven in 
the great, top-shaped plug. He cut 
these, large holes with the auger and a 
chisel. 

Poley and I were simply astonished 
to see how quickly he cut those holes! 
When he chose to work, Uncle Jarve 
was the most skilful man with tools I 
eversaw! Neither of us had the slight- 
est idea as to what he was trying to 
make, but we did what he told us 
to do. 

‘‘Make two round holes at opposite 
ends of this small elm log,’’ he said to 
us. ‘‘Make them eight or nine inches 
in diameter, and make them close up 
to the plugs at the ends, but on oppo- 
site sides of the log.’? And after we 
had bored and chiseled out those holes, 
he bade us make two similar holes, a 
little larger, exactly at the center of 
this same elm log. In fact, he had 
already finished his part, and helped us make 
these latter holes. 

We then drove this smaller elm log transversely 
through the two large holes at the base of the 
great ash log, till the ends of this smaller log 
projected four feet and a half on each side. It 
was then pinned and calked securely in place. 

A big block of wood was then planted in the 
bed of the stream, some five or six feet from the 
side of the mill, and a hole cut in it to receive 
the tapered, top-shaped end of the big plug 
in the lower end of the hollow ash log; and 
with the aid of a block and tackle we raised 
the log on end and set it upright by the side 
of the mill. 

A circular collar was then made for the 
upper end of the log to revolve in, and this was 
stayed very strongly to the side of the mill up 
fifteen feet from the bed of the stream. 

A heavy shower came on about two o’clock 





in the afternoon, and prevented us from 
finishing the job that day ; but the next fore- 
noon we made a large, elevated spout of 
boards, thirty-two inches wide and twenty- 
five inches deep, to bring the water from 


Neither Poley nor I had any faith that 


work. 

‘*Now, Chucks,” said he, ‘‘move every- 
thing out of the way before we let in the 
water. Get everything clear of those two 
arms down there. Nobody wants to be 
lingering down there, either, or he will 
think Niagara’s got him. Watch out, now!’’ 
and he let on the water. 

It came foaming down the spout and 
plunged in at the top of the big hollow log. 
Two jets spurted from the holes at opposite 
ends of the ‘‘arms’’ below, and instantly 
the thing began to revolve, spinning like a 
huge top. 

How the water flew from those revoly- 
ing arms, and how it roared! It was all 
in a foam down there. One could not go 
within fifty feet of those arms without being 
drenched ! 

Really it was a powerful water-wheel! 
Poley and I began to comprehend the prin- 
ciple on which it worked ; and Uncle Jarve, 
now in great glee over the success of his 
effort, hastily figured it out so that we could 
understand it. 

**You see, Chucksies,’’ said he, ‘‘that 
water in this twenty-foot log, when the 
stream fills it, stands at a pressure down 
there in the arms of nigh ten pounds to the 
square inch. But on each side, where those 
vent-holes are cut, the pressure is relieved 
and the water gushes out. Now those two 
eight-inch holes figure up nigh one hundred 
and twenty square inches of surface. Ten 
times a hundred and twenty is twelve 
hundred. 

“So it starts, you see, with a straight 
push of nigh twelve hundred pounds. The 
four-foot leverage of the arms increases it, 
too; and after it has started going, the 
momentum of the water still further in- 
creases it. So we get all of thirty-five 
horse-power out of it, and I guess more. 

**And now, my suspicious little Chucks,’’ 
Uncle Jarve continued, putting on his coat, 
‘‘thank your old uncle. All you’ve got to 
do is to put a belt on my water-samson here, 
running through the side of the mill to your 
main shaft inside. A bevel gear would be 
better than ‘a belt. Better rig on the old 
bevel gear of the turbine.’’ 

In point of fact, Uncle Jarve’s water- 
samson furnished power for us during the 
remainder of the fall and winter. The only 
drawback about it was that the big pointed 
plug at the bottom, on which the log 
revolved, had to be renewed as often as 
once a fortnight. It wore out rapidly, on 
account of the weight resting upon it. Uncle 
Jarve declared that he could remedy this 
by buoying the log, but he never got 
about it. 

How he ever came to help us at all was 
a mystery to Poley and me for a long time. 
1 imagined that he had done it more for fun 
and to see what he could make than any- 
thing else; Poley thought so, too. But 
about three months later we found that he 
had had another scheme in view all the 
while, and that he wanted to use this water- 
samson in connection with another contri- 
vance, which he called a water-dragon, on 
which he hoped to obtain a patent. 








Bentley’s in Boston. He’ll know him, I guess. 
I’ve got the address here somewhere,’’ and 
Israel laboriously brought out a big pocketbook, 
from which he extracted a bit of paper. 

‘*T was goin’ home to-morrow, but I guess 
I can afford to wait over a day to see Jim 
Roberts,’’ and he regarded his namesake with 
happy eyes, seeing in the frank young features 
the father’s face. 

‘*Father will be here to-night,’’ said the boy. 
‘*He’ll be glad to see you, I know. I’d like to 
eome, too,’’ he added, shyly. 

““Oh, yes, you must come,’’ said the old 
man. ‘‘You favor your father considerable,’’ 
he added. 

‘*People say I look like him. Oh, there’s 
Mr. Hale coming out of the State House, so I 
must go. Good-by, Mr. Bentley,’’ and he 
held out his hand. ‘‘I’ll be sure to tell father, 
and we’ll come to-morrow.’’ 

Left to himself, Israel sat, his face transfig- 
ured and his heart full. Jim had not forgotten 
him. Jim had given the boy his name. Tears 
rose to his eyes, and the wound which he had 
hidden faithfully for so long was healed with 
those falling drops. 

He rose and began to walk slowly along the 
shady path leading across the Common. He 
would not go far. He would be back long 
before Dan thought of leaving the State House; 


besides, the path was undeviating, and his 
comrade could hardly fail to see him; so Israel 
started down the inviting vista. 

More than one pedestrian smiled in sympathy 
with the happiness radiating from the wrinkled 
face, or gazed pityingly at the erratic gait of 
the veteran. More than one man raised his hat 
in respectful salute, paying instinctive tribute 
to the kindly face and blue uniform. In response 
to friendly glances, Israel smiled back. All the 
world seemed sharer in his joy, and his heart 
within him beat continually in happy rhythm, 
‘*He hasn’t forgot me. I’m going to see him 
to-morrow. He hasn’t forgot me.’’ 

The path at length opened on Tremont Street. 
Israel looked back, but could see no trace of his 
friend; then he turned interested eyes on the 
people moving up and down the busy street. 
Across the street were various shops, and it 
occurred to him that this might be an opportune 
time in which to purchase the remaining gifts 
he wished to carry home. That nearest window 
looked like a jeweler’s. He glanced back once 
more. No Dan yet. He decided to risk it. 

He tacked and veered jerkily across the broad 
thoroughfare, his old eyes keeping careful watch 
for approaching vehicles. He had just reached 
the middle of the street when the note of an 
automobile struck jarringly on his ear, and he 
turned to see a large touring-car bearing rapidly 








down on him. For a moment he paused be- 
wildered, then took one or two uncertain steps. 

The car, swerving sharply to the right, swept 
by; but Israel in his confusion reached out 
uncertainly with his cane. It caught in the 
aperture of a manhole covering, and losing his 
balance, he fell heavily to the pavement. 

For a moment he lay stunned; then kind 
hands helped him to his feet, while kind voices 
sounded solicitously in his ear. He staggered, 
gazing round him in a dazed manner; then his 
hand went to his head with an uncertain motion. 

‘*Are you hurt, sir?’’’ queried the stalwart 
policeman who was supporting him. ‘‘I saw 
the automobile a-comin’ and tried to git to ye, 
but I couldn’t quite make it. A person’s life 
ain’t safe nowadays with them machines 
a-whizzin’ through the streets. But beggin’ 
yer pardon, sir, you hadn’t ought to be a-ram- 
blin’ round by yerself in this way.’’ 

Israel had somewhat recovered. ‘‘Guess that’s 
right,’’ he admitted. ‘‘I ain’t much of a 
walker. I feel kind of shaky, and if you’ll 
kindly help me over to a bench along that path, 
I’ll wait there for my friend. There he is, 
comin’ now,’’ he said, as a moment later they 
turned into the path. ‘‘He’ll think I’ve been 
arrested,’’ Israel smiled, and the policema: 
grinned broadly in return. Z 

Although Israel made light of his experience, 





Dan looked grave, and insisted on calling a 
carriage for the homeward journey. Israel 
protested, but was forced to yield. The friendly 
policeman helped him carefully into the carriage 
and raised his hand in military salute as it 
moved off. 

‘*T ought never to have left you, Israel,’’ said 
Dan, in self-reproach. 

‘*Now don’t you go to frettin’, Daniel Bent- 
ley. I’m all right, or I will be when I get 
rested. Besides, we’re not goin’ home to-mor- 
row, either,’? and with voice trembling with 
eagerness, Israel poured forth his story. 

As the tale progressed, various emotions swept 
over Dan Bentley’s face, and when it came 
to the close he reached over and clasped Israel’s 
hand. 

‘*Tt’s wonderful !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Sounds 
like a book. I’m right down glad to hear it, 
*Rael. To tell the truth, though I haven’t said 
much, I’ve had pretty hard thoughts towards 
Jim Roberts at times, but I take ’em all back. 
And the boy is named for you? And you neve! 
told him ?’’ 

‘‘T kind of wanted to see Jim first, Daniel. 
Do you suppose he’ll know me?’”’ Israel spoke 
wistfully. 

‘Know you! Of course he’ll know yov.- 
You’ ve got the same sort of contented expression 
you always had, ’Rael. He’ll know you al! 
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right,’”? and Dan gave his friend’s hand a 
reassuring pat. ‘‘Where’s he staying?’’ 

‘*] declare, Daniel, I was so excited it never 
occurred tome toask. He’s at one of the hotels, 
J reckon.’’ 

Worn out with fatigue and excitement,’ Israel 
went early to bed. Moreover, he was like a 
child who with a holiday in prospect retires 
early, that the longed-for morning may sooner 
come. 

And at last it did come, clear and radiant. 
There had been a gentle shower in the night, 
and everything was cool, fresh and fragrant, a 
veritable new day. Daniel Bentley softly 
opened the door of Israel’s room. He had 
been in several times during the night to see 
that all was well, and each time had found 
Israel sleeping, with a smile on his face. 

Now he called his name softly; but Israel 
was already awake, and raised his head quickly 
from the pillow. As he did so, he uttered a 
little ery and sank back, his face pallid and 
his breath coming in little gasps. Dan Bentley 
ran forward. ‘‘What is it, ’Rael? What is 
it?’’ he cried. 

‘‘A pain in my head, Daniel; took me all 
of a sudden like,’’ and Israel tried to smile. 

Daniel bent over him with anxious eyes. 
“T’ll go right down and have Cousin Henry 
telephone for his doctor,’’ he said. 

‘*Pshaw, now, Daniel, don’t you go to fuss- 
in’.’? But even as he spoke, the perspiration 
stood in big drops on his forehead, and he 
grasped Dan’s hand convulsively. 

He looked up into Daniel’s anxious face. 
‘It?s just the kind of feelin’ I used to have 
years ago in the hospital, but it’s gone now. I 
guess that fall kind of jarred me. I was just 
wonderin’ if Jim would come this mornin’. 
The boy would explain that you were goin’ 
home. He’ll be here by ten, I reckon.’’ Israel’s 
tone was almost pleading. 

‘*Surely he’Il be here, Israel, don’t you worry. 
You just be still, and we’ll have the doctor 
here in no time. He’ll brace you up, and then 
you’ll feel more like visiting.’’ 

Before going to Israel’s room the doctor 
listened attentively to Dan’s description of 
Israel’s infirmity and the story of the fall. 
At his entrance, Israel greeted him cheerfully. 

The doctor’s face was non-committal as he 
gave a few directions, but as he rose to leave 
the room he glanced at Daniel Bentley, who 
followed him into the hall. As Daniel scanned 
the doctor’s face, something in its expression 
told him the truth. 

‘*You mean he’s —’’ 
frame the words. 

The doctor spoke gravely: ‘‘There has been 
a severe shock to the whole system, and it’s 
only a question of time.’’ 

‘* How long?’’ said Dan. 

‘*Noon at the latest.’’ 

‘“Then he’s going to see Jim Roberts if I 
have to telephone to every hotel in the city.’’ 
Dan’s voice choked. 

Two hours later Israel lay propped up with 
pillows. The morning sunshine poured through 
the open windows and the muslin curtains 
swayed ‘in the breeze. Israel’s face was eager 
and his eyes were fixed on the door. ‘‘What 
time is it, Dannie?’’ he asked again. 

‘‘Tt’s quarter of ten, ’Rael. He’ll be here 
almost any time now.’’ 

For a few moments there was silence; then 
Israel spokeagain. ‘‘There’s one or two things 
yet I want to buy for the folks at home, but 
1 don’t suppose I can get down-town before 
we go. Maybe you’d just as soon buy ’em this 
afternoon. ’’ 

‘You just tell me what you want, ’ Rael, and 
I'll see to it.’’ 

Israel lay silent, his old face peaceful in the 
morning light; at last he spoke slowly: ‘‘It’s 
been a great week, Daniel. I’ve had the time 
of my life and— Was that the door-bell?’? He 
listened eagerly. 

There was the sound of steps on the stairs, 
subdued voices, then a soft tap. Daniel went 
to the door. With quivering face, he grasped 
the hand of the man on the threshold, then 
stepped into the hall, softly closing the door 
behind him. 

James Roberts stood gazing at the radiant old 
face on the pillow, then — 

‘*Israel?? he said, brokenly. ‘‘Israel !’’ 

‘‘How are you, Jim?’’ and Israel stretched 
out his hand. ‘‘It ain’t just as I planned it, 
ut I’m glad to see you. Seems like old times 
in the hospital, don’t it? Do you remember 
the mornin’ you came to say good-by to me as 
' lay in the hospital cot, and how you turned 
\t the door when you went out? Do you know, 
| hain’t ever told it, but I cried like a baby when 
‘hat door shut.?? 

The tears were running down Jim Roberts’s 
fice, ‘*You know I didn’t forget you, ’Rael— 

ou know I thought —’? His voice broke. 

‘Now don’t you go to feelin’ bad, Jim; it’s 

ll right; I know it all. The boy told me. 
‘esides, I hain’t ever blamed you. I always 
knew there was some good reason. Don’t cry, 
hoy. It’s all right; it’s all right.’’ 

For a long time he lay peacefully, his hand 
C oe in his friend’s. At last he spoke: 

‘Lord, how happy I am! Don’t seem as if 
there was anythin’ more in this life to wish for. 
But where’s the lad, Jim? Didn’t he come?’’ 
‘‘He’s waiting in the hall, ’Rael.”’ 

‘Land sakes,’? said Israel, ‘‘ what you 


His lips refused to 
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keepin’ him there for? And where’s Daniel? 
You just bring ’em both in.’’ 

As the boy approached his bedside, Israel 
smiled. ‘‘Israel Howe Roberts,’’ he said. ‘‘It 
ain’t such a bad sort of a name, after all.’’ 

And for a second time the boy said simply, 
**)’m proud of it, sir.’’ 

Israel reached over to the little stand beside 
his bed and lifted the old-fashioned watch. 
‘*T want you to have it, Israel,’’ he said, and 
his voice lingered on the name. ‘‘It ain’t much 
for looks, but it keeps good time.’’ 

The boy took the timepiece reverently from 








‘*T shall always | a strange, far-seeing expression. The veteran 
began to speak : 
‘Steady, Billy, steady! Look out for that 


the old man’s trembling hand. 
wear it, sir,’’ he said. 
Israel turned to his friend. ‘‘You and the 
boy must go back with us, Jim; he’ll like the | rut. The road’s pretty steep here.’’ 
old farm.’’ | It was evident that, in fancy, he was climbing 
**We’ll go with you, Israel,’’ replied James | the Pine Hill road with the old white horse. 
Roberts ; but he turned his face away. **T can smell the pines,’’ he went on, ‘‘and 
“ wonder if you’d mind liftin’ me a minute, | hear ” em whisperin’. We’re most there now. 
Jim?’’ said Israel, presently. ‘‘It’s strange | | Steady, Billy, steady! Whoa, boy! Here we 
how hard it is for me to see to-day.” |are at the gate.” 
James Roberts raised the feeble frame in| The eyes closed, and the gray head fell back 
his strong arms, and Israel closed his eyes | against Jim Roberts’s shoulder’ Israel had 
contentedly. Suddenly they opened wide, with | reached the journey’s end. 
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@ LD things are passing away. Hitherto 
Aes 0 unused forces of nature are being brought 
into play. Social relations are changing. 
Business is conducted upon new methods. 
Theories of government are modified, and the 
range of knowledge, scientific, historical and 
philosophical, is being wondrously enlarged. 

In the beginning of the last century the great 
St. Louis merchant was wont to come all the 
way by stage or on horseback to New York to 
make his annual purchases, and then ship his 
goods in sailing-vessels to New Orleans, or else 
have them wagoned over the Alleghenies to 
the headwaters of the Ohio, and from those 
places carried by boat to St. Louis. 

Now purchases are made by telegraph from 
all parts of the world, and steam, on water or 
land, carries freight at a moment’s notice to the 
place of destination. 

No longer does the manufacturer work in his 
own shop with two or three employés; but 
great factories, where toil thousands of men, 
using machinery driven by steam or electricity, 
manufacture immense quantities of goods, the 
real employer often never seen about the 
factory nor personally known to the employés. 

Corporations, which formerly were under the 
strictest kind of a ban, are now the instruments 
by which nearly all large business transactions 
are conducted. Railroads span the continent, 
and less than a week suffices for the journey 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Mighty steam- 
ships, larger than Noah’s ark, cross the ocean 
in four or five days, a single vessel carrying 
enough passengers to make a city and sufficient 
goods to furnish all its stores. 

For centuries the massive but silent pyramids 
have been the monumental buildings. Now 
New York has its ‘‘sky-scrapers,’’ with offices 
higher than the summit of Cheops. Tunnels 
run through mountains and underneath mighty 
rivers. By the telephone we talk with friends 
and business associates a thousand miles away, 
and the wireless telegraph, with nothing between 
the batteries save air and earth and water, car- 
ries messages for untold distances. 


The Growth of Popular Rule. 


iS ) ELIGION has taken on a new meaning. 
ae Thrones and monarchs are disappear- 





C ing, and government by the people is 
becoming more and more the fact of the civilized 
world. 

Wealth is piling up in such enormous sums 
that Croesus and Lucullus would be unnoticed 
among our multimillionaires. All these changes 
are moving with increasing velocity, and that 
which to-day seems to be the summit of 
advance is to-morrow almost forgotten in the 
rapid unfoldings of something new. 

We stand amazed in the midst of these mar- 
velous changes, and wonder if this progress is 
to continue, and whether in these rapid changes 
is to be found evidence of a decaying moral 
sense, an uplifting of the material above the 
spiritual, a splendor and a luxury which pre- 
cede national decay and ruin. 

Many a pessimist sees only disaster in all these 
changes and transformations, and looks for some 
political flood to engulf all things in its devour- 
ing volume. 


Let us consider these conditions and changes ° 


thoughtfully, see if the pessimist is right, 
and note especially the outlook in this, our 
beloved republic. For if its future is filled 
with gloom, other nations may well despair. 

In the first place, remember that the wonder- 
ful additions to human comfort made by science 
do not of themselves imply moral degeneration. 
No man is rendered immoral because he starts 
a light with a match instead of the old fiints. 
The purchase and use of goods made by ma- 
chinery instead of by hand do not make him 
a worse man. That he rides in a palace-car 
instead of a stage-coach has no necessary effect 
upon his character. A passenger in a steam- 
ship instead of on a canal-boat is not inevitably 
corrupted by the greater convenience in the 
mode of travel. 

So we may go through the whole range 
of production, and will find that the increased 
rapidity of manufacture, the improved quality 
of the goods manufactured, the addition of those 
things which make for the convenience and 
comfort of life are not in themselves essentially 
immoral or necessarily productive of a lower 
standard of character. Neither does the fact 
that many individuals merge their properties 
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college in Washington. Up to that time there 
had been no public effort made to compensate 
those unfortunate ones for the isolation which 
attended their inability to hear. 

Yet now for every deaf and dumb person in 
the land there is some institution open to receive 
and to educate, many being taught to read the 
speech of others by.the motion Of their lips, and 
to carry on their side of a conversation. 

Again, look at the educational work of the 
nation. We have two hundred and sixty-five 
thousand high and common schools, with four 
hundred and eighty thousand teachers and 
about seventeen million pupils. We spend two 
hundred and fifty million dollars each year for 
our common schools. For a higher education 
there are four hundred and eighty colleges and 
universities, with more than twenty-one thou- 
sand professors and lecturers. 

Illiteracy is disappearing from the land. In 
many parts of the country a grown person who 
cannot read and write is as rare as one deaf 
and blind. In the late war with Spain volun- 
teer regiments were enlisted in Lowa, as in other 
states, and every private soldier from that state 
and business into a corporation as a matter of | wrote his name on the rolls, and no one was 
course change their morals. compelled to make his mark. 

But this may be called merely negative testi-| Institutions and associations abound having 
mony. The question is not what must, but | as distinct objects the enlargment of the range 
what does in fact result. Is there a constantly | of human knowledge. Their work extends in 
increasing amount of vice? Does enormous | every direction. Some are uncovering the buried 
wealth tend to luxuriousness of life, followed | | ruins of the long since departed Oriental races, 
by a greater immorality? Are we following | such as dwelt in Babylon and Nineveh, and 
in the footsteps of the great nations of antiquity, | from those ruins are telling us the history of 
whose career may be expressed in the few | what have hitherto been prehistoric times. And 
words, wealth, luxury, vice, ruin? Are we/as we read this history of nations long since 
becoming indifferent to religious as well as moral | disappeared, we realize how young this nation 
truths? is and what a brief span in the world’s life it 

Many look back to the comparative poverty | has hitherto filled. 
of our early New England life, with its rigid 
morality, its unyielding devotion to what it 
considered theological truth, and see in the life 
of to-day only a growing indifference. ¢ 0) vs: R associations are exploring the 

It must be conceded that theology is at a dis-| ) ss sical structure of the globe, and from 
count; that creeds and forms of worship are | & an examination of the various strata of 
losing their hold; that sectarian differences do| | the world’s crust are demonstrating a multitude 
not impress as they did; that neither Protes- | of eons of existence before man appeared upon 
tants, Catholics nor Jews are as tenacious of | the earth. Still others are studying the vari- 
their doctrinal beliefs, their church organiza- | ous forces which act upon material substances, 
tions, or their modes of worship. In other revealing to us powers which but.a short time 
words, the domination of theological doctrines | ago were not dreamed of, and which can be 
has largely passed away. land are utilized to add to the conveniences and 

It is not merely that the fire of persecution | comforts of life. 
has died out, but also the tenacity of adherence Indeed, it may safely be affirmed that there is 
to creeds and dogmas and the intensity of con- | no direction in which investigation is possible in 
viction which brought about persecution. The | which it is not moving to-day in this republic. 
fierce controversy between foreordination and | The records of the Patent Office show that 
free will has ceased to interest. Different de- | nearly nine hundred thousand patents have been 
nominations find little difficulty in working | issued for new inventions and discoveries. 
together, and no longer consign to everlasting | Now while it is true that sometimes increasing 
damnation those not of their creed. In short, | know ledge is used for evil purposes, yet as a 
the religious life of to-day is not of that stern | rule the world grows better withsevery advance 
stuff that it was a century ago. in the extent and wide diffusion of knowledge. 

But conceding all this, there has never been | With this increasing knowledge there comes a 
a time in the history of the church when the | clearer vision of the difference between that 
Golden Rule and the Good Samaritan were | which is wrong and that which is right. The 
more potent. Look at the great missionary | lessons of history are read, and the experiences 
organizations which at home and abroad are | of the past become the guides pointing the race 
endeavoring to spread the acceptance of religious | to a truer conception of what is best in life. 
truth. Note how such organizations as the} Still again, with equally clear progress there 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Chris- | is brought home to all a revelation of the beau- 
tian Endeavor Society and the Epworth League | tiful in art. By the varied scientific processes 
are doing a wonderful work in summoning all | of the day copies of every famous work of art 
to a purer and a better life. are multiplied, and as one goes through even 
the cabin of the day-laborer or the shanty of 
the miner he finds on the walls accurate repro- 
ductions of the great pictures of the ages. It 
PINE AIN, look at our recognition of the | cannot he otherwise than that the influence of 
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How the Laws Have Changed. 


humanities. Contrast the conditions of | these will be uplifting. Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus’’ is 
our prisons and jails not two centuries | opening to many a barefoot boy and girl the 
Compare the fearful | indescribable mystery and blessing of prayer. 

These various movements toward better things 


ago with those seen to-day. 
severities of the old criminal law with the 
milder punishments that are now imposed. | are not simply the work of the states or of the 
Read the stories which even recent novelists | nation; for in addition to all done by the public 
have told of the poor debtors’ prison, and think | through the constituted authorities, individuals 
how the world has grown better in practically | are attesting that they appreciate the obligations 
removing from among us such a mode of punish- | which come from the possession of wealth by 
ment for debt. their gifts in these various directions. 

Note also the many institutions and associa-| The Washington Post recently collated the 
tions for caring for those who are afflicted. In various individual gifts in this country during 
every state are institutions for the deaf, the | the year 1907, and, using round numbers, they 
blind, the idiot, the insane, and the confirmed | were: For educational purposes, sixty-one mil- 
drunkard ; and all are of recent origin. Weare} lion dollars; galleries, museums and similar 
so accustomed to their existence that we fail to | institutions, twenty-two million dollars; hos- 
realize how recently they have begun to be. | Pitals and kindred asylums, seven million dol- 

The first institution in this country for train. | |lars; religious purposes, six million dollars; 
ing the deaf and dumb was established in | libraries, two million dollars; miscellaneous 
Hartford by the father of the present president | | charities, fifteen million dollars. 
of Kendall Green, the national deaf and dumb| Surely our accumulated wealth is not all 
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thrown away in luxurious living or in minis- 
tering to personal pleasure. Indeed, go into 
any large city and you will find multitudes of 
voluntary organizations, each with some special 
object of helpfulness and depending on the gifts 
of the charitable. 


The Fashion of Charity. 


HEY have taken such possession of the 
social life that were it not belittling this 
: blessed work, it might almost be said to 
have become a fad to be connected with or asso- 
ciated in carrying on some one of these benevo- 
lent organizations. Doubtless many contribute 
in order that their social standing may not be 
questioned, but the great majority of gifts come 
from those who are actuated by a sincere desire 
to help as best they can those who are in need. 

And whenever some great calamity, like the 
earthquake and fire in San Francisco, overtakes 
a community, how magnificent is the spectacle 
of the outpouring generosity of the whole land! 
Individuals vie with individuals, communities 
with communities, organizations with organiza- 
tions, in their efforts to help those thus tempo- 
rarily afflicted. Nor is this spirit of charity 
and helpfulness bounded by the limits of our 
own land. Let famine, disease, want or war 
appear elsewhere, and the spirit of helpfulness 
prompts to continued and repeated assistance 
until the suffering and want are relieved. 

But in still other changes the life of this 
republic finds abundant expression in high and 
noble ways. Notice the treatment of the black 
race. I attended the opening of the first public 
school in the State of Kansas for the education 
of colored children, and as the children gathered, 
what a pitiable sight! Rags and dirt abounded, 
and it seemed a terrible effort to make anything 
out of those lives. The other day I was at 
Hampton, and sat during the exercises in the 
great church built by the colored people them- 
selves, saw the hundreds upon hundreds of 
colored youth of both sexes, clean in person, 
decently clad, with intelligent faces. 

I listened as their voices blended in the melo- 
dies of their race and the sweet songs of the 
hymn-book, and comparing this sight with the 
one which rose before my eyes on that earlier 
morning in Kansas, 1 felt that the change had 
been one which words fail to describe. 

I have not time to speak in detail of the 
growing strength of the temperance movement, 
the magnificent effort universal throughout the 
land to overthrow by legislation and moral 
influences the curse of intemperance, of the 
labors of the Associated Charities in seeking 
to purify the slums, to remove darkness and 
filth and vice therefrom and substitute light, 
cleanliness and virtue, and thus to make our 
cities municipal examples to the world. All I 
can do is to refer to them and to call attention 
to the fact that the work is not isolated and 
local, but wide-spread and national, seen in 
every state and city in the Union. 

The picture I have drawn is a bright one, 
but it may be conceded that life in this republic 
is not all sunshine; that there are clouds in the 
sky. Some of them it may be well to notice. 

One is the management of railroads. Against 
that are charged exorbitant rates and favoritism. 
Of both there has been an abundance. I do 
not stop to discuss at length the excuses therefor, 
the principal one being that the railroads belong 
to these who have put their money into them, 
and they think they have a right to use their own 
property as they see fit. While this excuse may 
ease the consciences of many, and mitigate per- 
haps the charge of intentional wrong, yet it 
does not alter the fact that railroads are common 
carriers, that as such they are entitled to only 
reasonable compensation, and are under the 
obligation of equal service to all. A disregard 
of these things has brought on the great bulk 
of the complaint of railroad mismanagement. 





An Aroused Public Conscience. 


oy ONCEDE to the fullest extent all the 
: charges of wrong which have been 
made, and still over against them must 
be noticed the struggle of the public which has 
been carried on in the last few years to regulate 
railroads. And the great fact of hopeful sig- 
nificance is that the public conscience has been 
so aroused that it is actively at work, and will 
surely accomplish the just result of reasonable 
compensation and equal service. 

A second is the building up of trusts and 
monopolies. There are two sides to this. One 
is economy in production resulting from the 
concentration of an entire branch of industry in 
a single management. The other is the means 
which accumulated capital, fostering the con- 
solidation, often uses to crush all competition. 
On the one side there is an element of general 
benefit; on the other there is an outrage upon 
the rights of the individual. Here, too, the 
public conscience has been aroused, and per- 
sistent efforts are being made to prevent any 
outrages and wrongs resorted to in building up 
a consolidated industry. 

A third is the speculative mania which pos- 
sesses so many. The gambling passion is wide- 
spread. It is seen in so-called respectable 
business circles, in the issue of watered stock, 
gambling in stocks and futures, and in kindred 
schemes to obtain money without labor. 

Yet over against this must be noticed the 
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wide-spread movement to check this passion 
for gambling. Lotteries have been abolished. 
Gambling in futures is denounced by the statutes 
of most of the states. Unjustifiable issues of 
stock are also forbidden, and while these evils 
may not be universally stopped, any more than 
murder or larceny may be ended, yet the face 
of the.public is turned against them, and more 
and more they will seek the darkness of night, 
like other wrong-doings, for their accomplish- 
ment. 

A fourth troublesome cloud is the violence 
many times attending the efforts of labor organi- 
zations to protect themselves against the greed 
of employers and to secure a living wage for 
their labor. The terrible destruction of life 
and property which has accompanied so many 
strikes is a dark cloud in the sky of the indus- 
trial world. 

Here, too, the people have become aroused, 
and are demanding that the struggles of labor 
organizations to secure their desired objects 





shall be peaceful. Arbitration is appealed to, 
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SOME ONE SAID. 


and while not compulsory, a strong public 
opinion is bringing that mode of settlement to 
the front. 

These things must all be considered in deter- 
mining the present conditions of life and the 
outlook for the future in this republic. With 
all the evil which attends them, with all their 
wrong and injustice, the great significant, hope- 
ful fact is that the American people realize the 
danger, and are striving to avert it. One must 
lose faith in the capacity of the people to govern 
themselves if one doubts their ability to rectify 
these wrongs and remedy these evils. 

It may be conceded that in the effort to bring 
about the happy result the public itself may be 
guilty of frequent injustice, but the end in 
view, the object which is sought, is the peaceful 
solution of these difficult matters on the platform 
of righteousness and justice. And the work 
will go on till the motto suggested by that 
prophetess of the future, Frances E. Willard, 
becomes the golden rule of every life: ‘‘For God 
and Home and Native Land.’’ 


“MRS. BROWN GOES FIRSTI” 


THE SNOWSLIDE HOSPITAL 


* ¢ fr Nine Chap ters. 


OR a moment Esther 
realized nothing but 
the darkness and the 
deafening roar. Never, until her last day, will 
she forget that sound. She leaned across the 
bunk, clinging to the headboard, while the floor 
rocked beneath her feet and the roof-timbers 
splintered and creaked—the nurse’s instinct 
asserting itself even then in an unconscious 
effort to protect her patient. 

Gradually she realized that the terrific crash 
of the slide had passed on, the noise lessening 
and ceasing. She stood upright. 

‘*Mrs.. McRea!’’ she said, scarcely able to 
hear her own voice. 

There was no answer. 

‘‘Miss Doane!’’ the doctor called from the 
next room. ‘‘Are you there? Is any one 
hurt ?’’ 

“I think not,’’ she answered. 
Mrs. McRea has fainted. 
get a light?’’ 

‘*There was a candle on this shelf,’’ the 
doctor said. 

She heard him groping across the room. 
here now,’’ he added, presently. 

‘See if it’s under my bunk,’’ suggested 
Hoffman. ‘‘That’s just about where it would 
land, I reckon.’’ 

The doctor went down on his knees, and 
felt along the floor. In another moment the 
faint light of the candle shone across the 
room. 

‘*Fainted — yes!’’ he said, glancing in at 
Mrs. McRea’s face. ‘‘How is it here? Hoff- 
man, you’re whiter than that pillow-case.’’ 

“I’m all right,’? the miner answered. ‘‘I 
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just didn’t feel like going through the whole 
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program again quite so soon, 
that’s all.’’ 

‘Otto isn’t hurt. Shocked 
some. Frank—ah, that’s bad!’’ Esther left 
Mrs. McRea and came quickly at his excla- 
mation. 

Frank Carteret had either tried to spring from 
his bunk in sudden terror, or had been thrown 
out by the shock. He lay across the edge of 
the bed, scarcely conscious, and moaning. 

‘‘Hold that candle closer. Oh, for a little 
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‘better light!’’ the doctor said, bending over 


him after he had been laid once more upon his 
pillow. 

‘*That’s all I can do just now.’’ The doctor 
rose. ‘‘Is there any water in here for Mrs. 
MecRea? I’ll bring some.’’ 

He made an attempt to open the kitchen 
door. The posts had been badly wrenched and 
twisted. The door refused to open. 

‘*Didn’t I leave that hatchet in here to- 
night?”? he said. ‘‘Yes, here it is. We'll 
have to use desperate measures. ’’ 

He struck a few blows, and then turned 
suddenly to Esther, who had gone back to 
chafe Mrs. McRea’s hands. 

‘*There’s nothing but a wall of snow beyond 
this door now, Miss Doane,’’ he said. ‘*The 
lean-to has been smashed or carried away. 
Poor Sam |’? 

‘*Bring me some of the snow, then,’’ Esther 
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said. ‘‘Big boulder half-way through. Every 
pane in that front window is smashed; but 
there won’t be any drafts blowing on us—no 
telling how much higher the snow is than the 
eaves there.’’ 

‘‘Do you see, the fire is going yet,’’ Esther 
remarked. ‘‘There must be some outlet for the 
smoke.’ 

‘*That’s more than fortunate. We’ll hope 
for a supply of air from some source to keep 
us, and the fire, too, alive inside here. I’ll 
break up some of those boxes in the operating- 
room to feed it.’’ 

The door of the little room opened easily 
enough, but the doctor gave a low whistle at 
the sight before him. 

‘*Smashed to smithereens!’’ he called to 
Esther. ‘‘Can’t tell roof from walls. Big 
pine-tree rammed in the window. I’m glad 
we didn’t have any one in there!’’ 

He took up the hatchet again, and chopped 
vigorously at some of the protruding ends of 
furniture and boxes. 

‘*There’s a good fuel supply,’’ he said, 
coming back with his arms full of wood. ‘‘We 
sha’n’t freeze. And it seems Sam Wah had set 
a box of gingersnaps in there—poor fellow! 
We have food and water and fuel. If we can 
get air, we’re safe until they dig us o1 

‘*There is air coming from somewhere.’’ 
Esther laid her hand against the cracks of 
doors and windows. ‘‘Little currents coming 
in. There must be openings in the snow 
somewhere. If all our patients come through 
safely! What do you think about Frank, 
doctor ?’’ 

The doctor was bending over him again. 

‘It’s a bigger miracle than the fact that this 
whole place isn’t crushed,’’ he said, ‘‘but as 
far as I can find out, the boy isn’t badly off. 
The tissues must have been healing marvel- 
ously. He must have been thrown out—do 
you see that the whole floor here is slanting? 
We’re standing more than a little on edge, 
though we’ve settled back from what it was at 
first.’’ 

‘I didn’t notice it at all.’’ Esther looked 
down at the floor and wondered how she could 
have crossed and recrossed it without any 
sensation of its slant. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of 
the floor. But, doctor, if we have only this 
piece of candle to light us, won’t it be better to 
put it out until we absolutely need it?’’ 

‘*We need it all the time. Still, you’re right. 
I’ll see what time it is first. Clock stopped? 
Well, upon my word! My watch is not going, 
either. I’m glad I can tell a little about pulses 
without a timepiece.’’ 

He put out the candle, and the room was 
dark again, save for a flicker of firelight. 
Esther moved about the women’s ward, caring 
for Mrs. McRea.° 

As she passed Mrs. Prescott’s bunk, a hand 
caught at her dress. 

‘*Tl’m punished—I’m punished for my wicked 
ingratitude !’’ Mrs. Prescott said, in an awed 
and piercing whisper. ‘‘Judgment has come 
upon me, Esther. I could die easier if it had 
come on me alone!’ 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Prescott! 
Esther asked. 

**No, I’m not hurt. I almost wish I was. 
The end might come sooner. I see what’s 
before us, Esther Doane, and so do you, but 
you’re a brave girl, and you’ll do your duty to 
the last, just as you’ve been doing, while I’ve 
lain here complaining. I see it allnow. Here 
I had a warm roof over me, and a good bed to 
lie in, and kind friends to care for me, and 
food and light and air, and I wasn’t thankful. 
I murmured like the Israelites in the desert, 
and judgment has come upon me, and those 
that were with me, two.’’ 

‘*They’ll get us out of here all safe, Mrs. 
Prescott,’’ the little Canadian woman said, 
faintly. ‘‘I make no doubt at all they’ve 
started already. You may hear their shovels 
any minute.’’ 

**You can think that way if you like,’’ Mrs. 
Prescott sighed. ‘‘It may help you to pass 
some of the time. But I see what’s before us. 
It’s clear to me that this whole town has been 
wiped out this time. Those gingersnaps and 


Are you hurt?’’ 


kindlings won’t last forever. It’s only a 
matter of time.’’ 
Esther felt her way into the other room. At 


the door she encountered the doctor, who had 
been listening as Mrs. Prescott’s voice rose 
higher. 

She was almost certain that he clenched his 
fist in the darkness. 

‘*Nice, cheerful topic of conversation !’’ he 
muttered. ‘‘Nice for Mrs. McRea and Frank, 
if he happens to hear it!’’ 

**Can’t you stop it??? Esther appealed, for 
the first time turning traitor to her appointed 
colleague. 

‘*Yes—this way,’? the doctor answered, 
striking a light again and searching among the 
medicine bottles. ‘‘It’s not original sin alto- 
gether,’’ he added, in a whisper. ‘‘It’s nerves. 
The poor soul has been under a strain ever 
since she came here, and this thing is enough 
to upset any woman. If we let her go on she 
may have a few more of us laid out by morn- 


said, coolly. ‘‘At least we have a water- 
supply at hand.’’ 
While Mrs. McRea was reviving under the | ing.’’ 


snow which Esther rubbed upon her brow, the 





He carried a quieting draft to Mrs. Prescott’s 


doctor made an investigation of the damage’ | bunk. 
which the building had suffered. 
‘*Roof’s broken through in this corner,’’ he | no attempt to conceal its nature. 


‘*You’d better take this,’’? he said, making 
‘Tt will help 
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you sleep—pass some of the time, as you told 
Mrs. McRea.’’ 

Mrs. Prescott dissolved in tears. 

‘*You’re so kind, Doctor Graham!’’ she 
sobbed. ‘‘You always have been, while I’ve 
been lying here pouring out my sinful com- 
plaints. I hope you’ll forgive me, all of you. 
If we have to go together, it’s best that there 
shouldn’t be any hard feelings.’’ 

She fell asleep presently, and the rooms were 
dark and still again. 

‘‘T hope it’s an effectual conversion,’’ the 
doctor said, putting wood on the fire. ‘‘It 
would be worth a snowslide if it were. I’m 
afraid it isn’t, though.’’ 

He knelt by the stove without speaking for a 
few moments. 

“Td give a fortune if there was any way 
of telling the time!’’ he said, at last. ‘‘It’s 
not an hour yet since it happened. I’m going 
to give them five hours to find us.’’ 

‘‘Do you think it possible that Mrs. Prescott 
was right—that the whole town is gone?’’ 
Esther asked. 

The doctor laughed. ‘‘Not a bit of it. The 
smelter and office are placed so that it would be 
a physical impossibility. I’ve always known 
that one might strike us here, but it was 
actually the only place in town that we could 
use, and I hoped that it was getting too late in 
the season for another. You may be sure the 
men from the boarding-house are hunting for 
us, and they’ll find us. Carteret’s probably 
with them. We’re safe enough here, but it’s 
tedious. ‘The moon will be up in a couple of 
hours, and they can work better then.’’ 

The time passed slowly. Neither Esther nor 
the doctor had any inclination to sleep. From 
time to time they lighted the candle and 
attended to the patients. Frank Carteret 
dropped into a natural slumber after an hour 
or more. 

The fire burned low, and the doctor replen- 
ished his supply of fuel from the débris in the 
operating-room. 

**You’d better eat,’’ he said to Esther, nib- 
bling ata gingersnap. ‘‘Keep up your strength. 
Don’t let Carteret find us worn out.’’ 

Esther’s cheeks tingled in the darkness, but 
she ate obediently, and dozed for a little while 
afterward in her chair by the fire. 

Hours afterward there was a sudden sound 
of steel striking against rock or metal. The 
doctor sprang to his feet. 

‘*There they are! They’ve found us!’’ 

A shout came down the stovepipe. The 
doctor answered vigorously; and then, faint 
and smothered, the sound of cheer on cheer 
came to the prisoners. Presently the noise of 
the shovels grew clearer ; at last the steel struck 
the roof. 

‘Right along this way,’’ they heard a 
man’s voice say. ‘‘Roof ain’t smashed in. 
Here’s the eaves. Now dig for the front 
door !’? 

Daylight shone in at the top of one of the 
windows in a few moments. The broken glass 
rattled inward, but the light was too welcome 
to shut it out by stopping up the panes. The 
doctor heaped wood upon the fire, and Esther 
threw extra covering over Mrs. McRea and 
Mrs. Prescott, welcoming the sudden ventila- 
tion. 7 

‘*Anybody hurt in there?’’ some one called 
from without. 

‘*All safe!’’ the doctor shouted. 

The cheers went up again, peal after peal. 
Hoffman answered them in a booming bass, to 
which the workers outside replied with laughter 
and shouts of encouragement. Mrs. Prescott 
woke in the tumult, saw the light and heard 
the sounds of rescue. She wept again, and 
clung to Esther’s hands. 

‘It’s a miracle !’’ she sobbed. ‘‘It’s a mira- 
cle of deliverance! But, Esther Doane, you’ll 
catch your death of cold with that open win- 
dow! Whatever possessed them to break it? 
They might be more careful.’’ 

Nobody paid much attention to Mrs. Pres- 
cott now. The shovels thumped and clanged 
on the wood of the door. The doctor turned 
the lateh, and the door flew inward at the pres- 
sure of sturdy shoulders. 

‘Clear the way, here!’’ some one said. 
“Mrs. Brown goes first !’? 

Lifted down the sloping wall of snow and 
«cross all obstructions, the old lady came, clasp- 
ing a knitted shawl about her head and shed- 
ding tears of joy. She flung her arms about 
isther’s neck. 

“I crept across,’’ she said. ‘‘Part of the 
way I set down and slid, and then the boys 
helped me. I just had to get here! Oh, you 
lessed child, when I heard that cheer go up, 
‘nd they said folks were alive in here, and 
‘nen when the doctor said you weren’t any of 
you hurt, I just went down on my knees, and 
ays, ‘Praise God from Whom all blessings 
‘iow? And you ain’t hurt, and the-hospital 
in’t smashed, and the slide never come near 
cur place—but I didn’t sleep a wink this 
lessed night, praying for you all!’’ 

The gray light of dawn shone on the heaped 
how and the rugged, beaming faces of the 

scuers. Many of the men were wiping tears 
‘om their eyes. 

“It ain’t like the other slide,’’ one of them 
“ud. ‘That was bad enough, of course, but 
‘ was just cabins, and us who had taken our 
“hances to live here. But when we heard that 
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the hospital was gone!—good land !—and you 
folks that came here to take care of us!’’ 

‘*Your stovepipe was jammed against that 
boulder,’’ another said; ‘‘half-bent over, but it 
kept your fire going, didn’t it? We saw the 
smoke, and that showed us where to dig. We 
hunted here for hours trying to find where you 
were. And the cabin ain’t smashed a mite!’’ 

“Oh, yes, it is,’’ the doctor answered. ‘‘The 
lean-to seems to be gone—there’s nothing but 
snow beyond that door. I’m afraid poor Sam 
Wah is done for.’’ 

**Poor fellow! We’ll get him. We’ll find 
him, dead or alive!’’ half a dozen men shouted, 
scrambling up the snowy bank and hurrying 
with their shovels to the rear of the cabin. 

‘*The operating-room’s a complete wreck,’’ 
the doctor went on. ‘‘Crushed so you can’t 
tell one part of it from another. That’s our 
heaviest loss, for some of our medicines and 





disinfectants—almost all of our supplies—were | be plumb dark before ye git under cover. 


stored in there. We’ll have to telegraph for | 
more right away. I want to see Carteret. Is 
he there? Why, where is Carteret ?’’ 

The men fell back and looked at each other 
with slowly whitening faces. 

‘*We thought he was here,’’ one of them said, 
at last. ‘‘He left the office last night ten min- 
utes before the slide came,—said he was coming 
up here to look at Frank again,—and nobody 
has seen him since. He had plenty of time to 
make it. We supposed he was here—in yonder 
with the boy.’’ 

For a long minute no one else spoke. 
Brown tightened her clasp about Esther. 

**We’ll find him !’’ one of the men exclaimed. 
‘‘Dead or alive, as they said about Sam Wah. 
Come, boys! 
square yard of this drift, we’ll find the boss !’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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; man who looked somewhat 
like a soldier, for he wore a 
flat-topped cap, a long overcoat of 
faded army blue, and had a tattered knapsack 
strapped upon his back, walked rapidly out 
of the turmoil of Oil Creek Valley in north- 
western Pennsylvania. He carried a light 
shotgun instead of a musket. He entered a 
wagon-road that was little better than a deeply 
rutted trail, and was soon lost to view in the 
thick forest between two steep wooded hills. 

Lonely as the way appeared, the creaking of 
wheels, the shouts of men, the puffing of 
engines and the thud of pumps could be heard 
on all sides, and among the treetops loomed the 
latticework of scores of derricks. Every few 
rods he was met by a huge wagon laden with 
barrels of crude oil, drawn by struggling 
horses or mules, toiling down to the 
refineries, and for more than two miles 
he was never out of hearing of the 
army of petroleum-seekers hidden in 
the bosom of the virgin forest. 

Then the clustering derricks gradu- 
ally became fewer, till he reached the 
true uplands. There the tall evergreens 
stretched away in irregular ranks as far 
as the eye could see, broken only now 
and then by a small farm in the abrupt 
valleys. The road had become a mere 
foot- path, outlined by ancient ax 
**blazes,’’ made by surveyors or lumber- 
men long years before. 

The young man descended into a 
narrow gulch filled with hardwood trees, 
—chiefly beeches and 
chestnuts, — and __re- 
membering what he 
had seen on a previous 
trip, held his gun in 
readiness. Down by 
the tiny rivulet a covey 
of partridges ran out 
from a thicket, and he 
fired into them before 
they could take flight, 
killing three. 

**That’s good luck,’’ 
he said to himself, 
gathering up the birds. 
“*T needed fresh meat, 
and they’re getting 
mighty scarce with all 
these prospectors 
about.’’ 

Reloading his gun, 
he pressed onward for 
a half-dozen miles, and 
just before sunset came 
to a small clearing. A 
log cabin stood beside a spring that gushed from 
a hillside. In front was a small patch of corn 
and beans. An old man was seated on a rock. 
Without a hint of preliminary greeting, he 
addressed the wayfarer: ‘‘How’s your well over 
on Spookey comin’ out, Frank ?’’ 

‘**Out of the little end of the horn, I’m afraid, 
Uncle Dick,’’ was the reply. 

**Ain’t ye down to the bearin’ sand yet ?’’ 

‘*Yes; just down to it—and at the end of my 
pile, too. The driller left yesterday.’’ 

‘* Ain’t there any ile, Frank ?’’ 

*‘Oh, the hole’s a bit greasy at the bottom, 
that’s all. I wanted to go a little deeper—but 
no money, no drilling, these boom times.’’ He 
paused and smiled ruefully. ‘‘Well, I can go | 
back to teaming at four dollars a day,’’ he | 
added. 


the fail of 1868 a young 


‘*That’s too bad,’’ said the old settler. ‘‘Put 
all yer savin’s into it, didn’t ye?’’ 
“Yes, back pay, bounty, and what I’d 


earned over at Titusville after my discharge. 
But I’ve got one chance yet.’’ 

**How’s that, Frank ?’’ 

The young man stepped a pace nearer and 
jerked his thumb toward the knapsack he was 
carrying. ‘‘I’m going to ‘moonlight’ her. Got 
three quarts in there.’’ 

““H’m! D’ye know how? It’s resky busi- 
ness.’” 

**‘T’ve asked lots of questions, and I’ll make 
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a stab at it. McGuire’s a white 
man, Uncle Dick; he let me have 


how to use it. Anyhow, I simply 
haven’t got sixty dollars to pay a licensed 
shooter ; it’s do it myself or abandon the well. 
I figure, at the worst, that three quarts can’t 
do much harm after it’s a thousand feet in the 
ground.,’’ 

**Yes; but it’s gettin’ it down there, lad! 
You be keerful, Frank Waldron! You can’t 
be too keerful! I ain’t afeard o’ b’ars er cata- 
mounts er men, even, but when it comes to 
this ’ere glycerin—well, it’s too suddent fer 
me!’? 

‘*T’ll have to risk it,’’ said Frank, turning to 
resume his journey. Suddenly he halted. ‘‘Oh, 


| 


| could be no doubt of the beast’s hunger. 
| moment he was again following the retreating 





by the way, Uncle Dick, speaking of catamounts 


THE TERRIFIC 
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FOLLOWED ALMOST 

DEAFENED HIM. 


reminds me of something. 
really dangerous—to grown men, I mean?’’ 

**Mostly not, but sometimes they be.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by that ?’’ 

“Well, ninety-nine times out o’ a hunderd | 
you’ll never see ’em, though they see you. 
Nine times out o’ ten, if you do see ’em, they’ll 
run away. But the tenth time, look out! A 
starvin’ er a wounded catamount, er a female 
with cubs, if you git near ’em, is the most 
dangerous thing ever bred in these woods. But 
there ain’t none to speak of about here no 
more.’?’ 

‘*There’s been one yowling about my lease 
for close to a fortnight. He jumped on the roof 
last Tuesday night, but the driller let off steam 
from the engine and scared him away. That’s 
the main reason I carry this gun, for he acts 
sassy, somehow.’’ 

‘*Game’s so scurse,’’ said Uncle Dick, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘You take an old hunter’s advice, 
Frank ; don’t you never wound him with them 
little bird-shot! He’d tear ye all to strings, 
unless ye blinded him, ’n’ mebby then. My 
rifle’s bein’ overhauled, er I’d go along with 
ye to-night—that is, I would if ye didn’t have 
that glycerin. When ye goin’ to shoot it 
off ?”” 

**To-night, as soon as it’s light enough.’’ 

** All right ; then I’ll come over to-morrer an’ 
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Keep 
a bright fire—that’ll scare him off.’’ 

The young man strode swiftly along the path 
for a couple of miles. Coming to the foot of 
the last hill that separated him from Spookey 
Valley, he noted that darkness was almost at 
hand. Except where the faint glow from the 
western heavens feebly lighted the compara- 


| tively open path, nothing could be seen under 


the thick treetops. 

He breasted the slope with redoubled speed, 
when his heart suddenly seemed to leap into 
his throat. 

An ear-splitting scream, terminating in a 
mournful quaver, came from a thicket on his 
left, hardly a dozen paces away. Frank’s first 
impulse was to run, but fortunately he did not 
yield to it. Wheeling about, he paused, and in 
a moment the panther slipped to the edge of the 
path behind him, so near that he could see 
the animal plainly, despite the gloom. It 
crouched and glared at him, with twitching 
tail and nostrils working like those of a cat 
sniffing at fresh meat. 

**He smells these partridges,’’ thought Frank. 
**Maybe I can keep him off with them.’’ He 
tossed one of the birds toward the animal, and 


| backed away up the hill as rapidly as he dared. 


For a minute the panther hesitated, as if 
fearing a trap. Then he leaped upon the 
partridge and seized it ravenously. It disap- 
peared almost as if swallowed whole. There 
Ina 


man. 

Frank dropped the second, and later the 
third partridge, the panther devouring them 
with equal rapidity. The top of the hill was 
still one hundred yards off. In desperation, 
having no more birds to offer as titbits, Frank 
uttered a tremendous shout, or rather roar, and 
rushed a few steps toward his stealthy pursuer. 

The panther was plainly startled, for he 
sprang nimbly to the right, and disappeared in 
the woods. The crackling of underbrush could 
be heard as he bounded along, and next he 
appeared on the summit of the hill, 
between Frank and his well! 

For a few seconds the young 
man stood still in his tracks, not 
knowing what todo. Foot by foot 
the beast kept drawing nearer, as 
if preparing to spring down the 
hillside upon his victim. 

Something must be done at once. 
Should he shoot, and then dash into 
the woods? But what if he bumped 
the nitroglycerin can against a tree 
in the darkness? 

Swiftly but gently Frank slipped 
the straps from his shoulders and 
laid the knapsack in the path. 
Then he backed rapidly down the 
hill, and threw himself behind a 
huge pine as he saw the panther 
leap. 

The lithe body descended almost 
but not quite upon the knapsack. 
The disappointed panther smelled 
at it, turned it over with his paw, 
sniffed again, and then resumed 
his crawling advance toward the 
man. 

An idea flashed into Frank’s mind with the 
suddenness of an inspiration. Why had he 
not thought of it before? 

He aimed, not at the beast, but just beyond 
him, pulled the trigger, and dodged back behind 
the tree trunk. The terrific explosion which 
followed almost deafened him, but the massive 
pine preserved him at that distance from the 
direct shock. 

Stepping back into the path, he could vaguely 
discern a deep and wide hole in the earth higher 
up the slope, with a tangle of uprooted, shat- 
tered and twisted trees about it—but no sign of 
the panther. He was effectually rid of his 
enemy. 

With trembling limbs he crawled through the 


DRAWN BY 
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Are panthers ever | entanglement, and hastened toward his shanty. 


“That second charge saved me, anyhow,’’ he 
thought, grimly, ‘‘but it’s all up with my 
well.’’ 

Half-way down the opposite slope a queer 
hissing sound broke upon his ear. ‘‘Spookey 
Creek must be on the rampage to-night,’’ was 
his hasty conclusion; ‘‘but’’—as an after- 
thought—‘‘there hasn’t been a drop of rain!’’ 

Puzzled and still unstrung by his recetit 
adventure, he broke into a run. A shower of 
greasy spray struck him in the face. Faint as 
was the light, he could see the derrick shrouded 
by a misty yellow fountain! 

During his absence, under the tremendous 
pressure of the pent-up gases far below, the 
compacted bottom of his well had given way 
without a shot! 

‘*A gusher!’’ Frank whispered. ‘‘A gusher! 
I guess I won’t have to go back to teaming, 
after all.’’ 

The next forenoon Uncle Dick leaned on his 
rifle for a long time, and thoughtfully contem- 
plated the hole in the hillside. 

**Killed that catamount here, an’ blowed up 
a well a quarter of a mile away an’ mebby 
twelve hunderd foot deep! That ’ere glycerin’s 
too powerful stuff fer me,’’ he mused. And 


| despite all evidence to the contrary, the old 


man believed in the double effect of the explo- 


lay fer him. You better mosey along, er it’ll | sion till the day of his death. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


t is hoped to raise ten thousand 

dollars for a monument to Poca- 
hontas. If every descendant of 
John Smith contributes, it ought to 
be easy to raise a million, 


he late Dr. Manuel Amador 

Guerrero, first president of the 
republic of Panama, will be re- 
membered rather for the canal he 
helped make possible than for the 
office he held. 


he astronomer who suggested 
that a ten-million-dollar appa- 
ratus be rigged to send messages to 
Mars did not mean it; he was 
“speaking sarcastic.’’ But his joke 
has been taken quite seriously by 
some of the newspapers. 


(eee Mr. Burbank’s 
plan to make the cactus a 
fodder plant, comes the statement 
that an Arizona man has found a 
way to turn it into candy and 
preserves, the taste of which is 
said to be peculiar, but very 
pleasing. In time, doubtless, we shall discover 
uses for all our weeds ; but probably few others 
will provide food for man and beast. 


ADMIRAL 


| gener of Longfellow was dedicated this 
month in Washington. Few visitors know 
the deeds of all the men whose statues are 
pointed out to them in the national capital, but 
no American, now or centuries hence, will have 
to ask the guide who Longfellow was. 


|! is proposed that a great world’s fair be held 
in Boston in 1920, to commemorate the ter- 
centenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth. If the idea should be carried out, 
eleven years is abundant time to devise new 
features, and to advertise the exhibition thor- 
oughly. a 


pe wyeten there is a growing feeling that 
Memorial day ought to be kept sacred—the 
forenoon of it, at least—to the memory of those 
who gave their lives for the country, and 
that baseball and other games ought to wait. 
The Grand Army requests it, and all the old 
soldiers desire it. The young people have an 
excellent opportunity to show their courtesy 
and respect. ; 


+ psn say that the name of Shakespeare has 
been found spelled in over forty different 
ways, with the result that the poet has ‘‘fre- 
quently been credited with the achievements of 
other men.’’ Probably in order to avoid a 
similar confusion, the new Sultan, who has a 
choice of nine variations of the title ‘‘Mo- 
hammed,’’ has fixed his identity by adding the 
Roman numeral V. 


M2 wise men have made lists of the ‘‘hun- 
dred best books,’’ but few of the lists are 
wise. Dr. S. M. Crothers discourses, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, on the ‘‘hundred. worst 
books.’’ He argues that for the guidance of 
the reader ‘‘the reefs and shoals should be 
properly marked.’? Then, like a true humor- 
ist, he refrains from giving the list of the 
‘hundred worst.’? Each reader can make a 
list for himself. mys 


| pmo constantly multiplies that the busi- 
ness world is quite ready to avail itself of 
the knowledge of college graduates who have 
had special training in scientific business ad- 
ministration and the larger phases of commercial 
activity. Of the class soon to graduate from 
the Amos Tuck School of Administration and 
Finance of Dartmouth College, nearly all have 
secured positions in advance with prominent 
business houses here or abroad. 


r. Booker T. Washington has the art not 

only of expressing good sense, but of ex- 
pressing it in an original and striking way. 
**T have just returned from a trip through 
South Carolina,’’ he recently said. ‘‘Every- 
where I went I found at least one white man 
who believed implicitly in one negro, and at 
least one negro who believed implicitly in one 
white man. So long as these individual rela- 
tions are as kindly as they are, there is great 
hope for the future.’’ 


lready the proposition is made to require per- 
sons who desire to fly to obtain a license. 
The instructor of the United States army balloon 
corps urges it, and maintains that all such 
licenses be issued by authority of the national 
government. The purpose is primarily to safe- 
guard the lives of aviators; but it is certain 
that the new method of transit will present 
problems that cannot now be foreseen that will 
be beyond the power of the states to solve. 
France has been considering the matter with a 
view to keeping out unwelcome aerial visitors 
from over the border. 


Aceceapentient calls attention to the habit of 
leaving on the graves of soldiers in the 
cemeteries the little flags and the flowers which 
are placed there on Memorial day. The flags 
fade and the wreaths wither, and through 
the long summer are, in the opinion of this 
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correspondent, a blemish to the 
general appearance of the ceme- 
teries. It may be said that he is 
both right and wrong: right about 
the decayed and withered flowers, 
but wrong about the flag. The 
dried-up wreaths may produce an 
impression of carelessness, but the 
little flag, however faded, dishonors 
nothing, but dignifies as well as 
distinguishes the grave on which 
it rests. a 
“a fad for work’’ prevails, it is 
alleged, among the daughters 
of well-to-do people in England, 
and the Amalgamated Union of 
Clerks, Warehouse and Shop As- 
sistants, which is composed of 
women only, resents and deplores 
it in a published statement. Some 
of these new competitors go to 
business in automobiles. Frequent- 
ly their parents or friends call and 
take them to luncheon at expensive 
restaurants, and—this being the 
‘‘nub’’ of the situation—many, in 
order to get employment, cut the 
standard wage by as much as 
one-fourth. It is obviously a serious matter 
that girls who want nothing but pin-money 
and experience should handicap girls who have 
to earn their living. On the other hand, a fad 
for work is praiseworthy. 


WINSLOW. 


* 


THE YOUNG FARMERS. 


The boys that run the furrow 
Are the boys that rule the world. 
Frank L. Stanton. 


* ¢ 


A WELCOME BABY. 


eldom has the birth of a child been of so 
S much national and international impor- 

tance as the recent birth of a princess of 
the Netherlands. The present queen herself 
was the only child of King Willem III; was 
| born when her father was sixty-three years 
| old, and had reigned thirty-one years; and if 
| King Willem had died without direct issue, 
the crown would have been worn by a German 
prince. 

The same result would have followed if 
Queen Wilhelmina had died childless, and that 
would have been to the Dutch people a real 
national calamity. Not only would their be- 
loved House of Orange with its long line of 
sovereigns have become extinct, but the stranger 
who would come to rule over them would be a 
prince of an alien race, and of that very race 
| from which the Dutch believe they have the 
| most to fear. 
| A glance at the map of Europe will show 
those who are most unfamiliar with European 
| politics why that is so. The little kingdom of 
| the Netherlands shuts off the German Empire 
|from all but a short strip of the North Sea 
coast. Were the resistance which that kingdom 
| can offer the only obstacle, no one doubts that 

Germany would soon find a pretext for absorb- 
ing it. But there are other powers, and par- 
ticularly Great Britain, which would oppose 
/such a move, and the German Emperor is not 
| one to provoke a great war to obtain that which 
| no doubt every German covets. 

But if the throne of the Netherlands should 
be oceupied by a German prince, the internal 
opposition to annexation would be weakened, 
land that might ultimately be accomplished 
without war which at present is impossible. 

So the little princess has been welcomed be- 
cause the Dutch people love their royal house 
and their charming queen, and because they 
see in the helpless infant a security for their 
national independence. 








* ¢ 


RUNNING DOWN YOUR TOWN. 


ne of the most vigorous critics of the 

faults of American city government was 

recently taken sharply to task because 
in a series of lectures through the country he 
severely arraigned his home city. The idea of 
his critic seemed to be that there is something 
disloyal in ‘‘running down’’ the place where 
one lives. It is the negative side of the Amer- 
ican habit of inordinate praise of ‘‘my state’’ 
and ‘‘my city.’’ 

Local pride, which is at the bottom of this 
sentiment, is a very useful and commendable 
motive; it inspires people to make their home 
state and their home city worthy of their pride. 
But carried to extremes, or given the wrong 
direction, it becomes a kind of uncritical blind- 
ness, and may become hypocrisy. 

The honest critic of government or of any 
social institution has only one duty, and that 
is to tell the truth. If one is talking about 
street-cleaning, and knows that the streets ‘‘at 
home’’ are badly neglected, it is a silly and 
dangerous perversion of patriotism to try to 
conceal the fact. The publicist, the lecturer 
or the editor is of service to his community 
when he attacks the evils about him without 
fear or favor, quite undeterred by the considera- 
tion that people do not like unpleasant truths. 

It is significant that the crooked politician, 
the enemy of reform, harps louder than any- 
body else on the old string of local pride. Most 








eloquently he lauds ‘‘our grand old city’’ at 
the very moment when he is planning to put 
his hand deepest into the public treasury. The 
man who proclaims openly the sins of his time 
and his community may be a crank or a pessi- 
mist, and he may be wrong in his facts, but he 
is usually honest and courageous. 


* © 


HAPPY RETURNS. 


When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same dear faces. 
Selected. 


* ¢ 


A WOMAN ON A MAN’S “ JOB.” 


ihe work of an Indian agent is not exactly 
T ‘a, soft snap.’’ It reaches all the way 

from disciplining drunken Indians to 
serving out rations, reading-matter, and counsel 
to a group of persons so varied as to include 
college students and men who are yet clothed 
in blankets, and longing for the scalps of their 
enemies. 

The task of civilizing and controlling the most 
incorrigible of these Indians is generally done 
by the methods of the policeman or of the 
soldier ; but Commissioner Leupp has recently 
substituted, in at least one case, the method of 
the teacher and the sociologist. When he ap- 
pointed Miss Clara True agent of the Mission 
Reservation in California, it was because he 
had seen her managing an Indian school in 
New Mexico. The clean faces of the dirt- 
loving children in that school suggested to him 
that this woman had power to clean up more 
than faces. So he sent her to a reservation 
ravaged by disease, poverty-stricken because of 
laziness, and enslaved by whisky. 

She was threatened and resisted in every 
effort for better conditions. Once, when she 
was away for a night from her usual sleeping- 
room, her pillow was torn to pieces by bullets. 
She was shot at from ambush, approached with 
bribes by liquor-sellers, and vilified by land- 
thieves and cattle-thieves. 

Miss True is a little woman, but she is a 
good fighter and a loyal friend, and has suc- 
ceeded in her fight for decency and progress. 
The Mission Reservation, from being the worst 
spot in our Indian possessions, is rapidly be- 
coming the model of the Indian office. The 
Indians living on it have discovered, thanks to 
the woman who is doing a man’s work, that 
justice and good order may be enforced even in 
the most lawless community; and they have 
learned also that the enforcement may be so 
aided and reénforced by humanity and sym- 
pathy that the law itself shall demonstrate the 


power of love. 
* © 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL. 


n most American towns and cities the high 
school is the pride of the school committee. 
It has the best building and the most highly 





paid teachers. It receives, in many cases, a 
disproportionate share of the school appropria- 
tion, at the expense of the lower schools. 

In view of its cost the high school should be | 
a successful, powerful institution, but there are 
grave reasons to doubt whether it is ‘‘making | 


‘good.’’ One trouble seems to be that it has | 


ceased to fulfil, even to try to fulfil, its function 
as the head of a common school system, and 
has become instead a preparatory school for 
pupils who are fitting for college. 

To be sure, most high schools have different 
courses for those who are going to college and 
for those who are ‘‘going to work.’’ But the 
teachers, even if unconsciously, adapt their 
classroom methods to the requirements of col- 
lege entrance examinations. The majority of 
pupils are in some measure sacrificed to the 
artificial ideals imposed on the few by college 
standards. 

It is right for the public to give free prepara- 
tion for college; in the ideal state all education 
is free, even to the final work for doctorate 
degrees. Money enough is spent on the schools 
to do all this, but it is doubtful if it is spent 
wisely. 

The solution seems to be for the public 
schools to build up a solid system from primary 
grade to high school, and then say to the uni- 
versities, ‘‘Adapt your requirements to fit our 
best boys and girls.’’ Some state universities 
do meet the high school on its own ground, but 
they are influenced unduly by their great en- 
dowed rivals. If the university system were 
founded on a satisfactory public-school system, 
on the bed-rock of popular education, not only 
would the high schools be sounder, but the 
universities themselves would be more vital and 


effective. 
* © 


A MUSEUM OF BAD ART. 
ome years ago a humorous paper printed a 
S little joke about a young man of taste and 
breeding and a millionaire who had neither. 
The young man had rescued the millionaire’s 
daughter from drowning. 
‘*Sir,’’ said the father, ‘‘you have saved my 
child’s life. How can I reward you?’’ 


‘*T do not want money,’’ answered the young 
man, ‘‘but if you really wish to do me a favor 
you will quit wearing a high hat with a sack 
coat.’? 

The joke embodied an important principle— 





that nothing kills the objectionable so quickly 











as ridicule. The same principle has now been 
employed most effectively by the directors of 
the Museum of Industrial Art at Stuttgart, in 
the preparing of what has been humorously 
called a ‘‘Chamber of Artistic Horrors’’; in 
other words, a collection and permanent ex- 
hibition of objects of industrial art which are 
objectionable from the decorative point of view. 
Nothing could be more artistically useful than 
a similar exhibition in America, for no country 
has offended worse than this. 

Two-thirds of the kitchen ranges, nearly all 
the parlor stoves, many clocks and lamps, most 
vases, a good share of all the chairs, and above 
all, the furniture designed for ‘‘dens,’’ would 
be eligible for such a museum as has been 
suggested, and would serve their most useful 
purpose there. Plenty of other things will 
oceur to the cultivated reader. 

The value of such an exhibition, kept per- 
manently on view, would be very great—far 
more quickly educative than the collections of 
the ordinary art museums; for there the un- 
cultivated visitor is frequently puzzled. He 
knows he ought to admire, but he does not 
know why. In the ‘‘chamber of horrors’’ he 
finds that the parlor table he has admired is 
an object of mirth and ridicule. Even then he 
may not know why, but it does not matter if he 
cherishes the knowledge and learns the lesson. 


THE BRITISH PROBLEM. 
great contest is impending in Great Britain 
between radicalism .and conservatism. 
The question to be decided is, How shall 
the funds be raised to meet the greatly in- 
creased expenditures of government? 

Public opinion, almost without distinction of 
party, demands that the navy be made more 
powerful, and Dreadnoughts are extremely 
costly. The spread of socialistic principles 
makes the loud call for such measures as old- 
age pensions too strong to be resisted even by 
the Conservatives. Both parties are committed 
to extensive schemes of land purchase and other 
ways of improving the condition of the poor in 
Ireland and in Great Britain. 

To meet these and other charges on the reve- 
nues the present taxation is quite insufficient. 
The Unionists propose one method of obtaining 
the means; the Liberals, who are now in 
power, propose, and will probably carry into 
effect, another method. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer brought in the budget the last week 
in April. His plan includes new taxes, or an 
increase of old taxes, that will fall exclusively 
on the rich and the well-to-do. The govern- 
ment will take at least five per cent. of ail 
incomes exceeding twenty-five hundred dollars, 
and nine per cent. on all incomes above twenty- 
five thousand. . 

It adds to licenses and stamp duties, increases 
taxation on stock-exchange transactions, lays 
heavier death duties, levies a tax on the increase 
in the value of land between one sale and 
another, and imposes various other taxes. Al- 
though these changes will add nearly a hundred 
million dollars to the national income, it has 
been said that not one penny additional will be 
taken from a poor man who neither smokes nor 
drinks. 

If the Conservatives were in power, they 
would provide at least a part of the addi- 
tional funds needed by changing the tariff 
system. They maintain that the present free- 
trade policy is the chief cause of the failure 
of British industry in competition with other 
countries, and hence of unemployment and 
poverty. : 

Between these two there is soon to be a battle 
royal, and the incidents and result of the con- 
test will be worthy to be closely watched. 


* @ © 


I" July, 1864, the name of John Ancrum Winslow 
was in every Northern mouth; for word had 
come of the sinking of the Confederate privateer, 
Alabama, by the Kearsarge, off the port of 
Cherbourg, France, and it was Winslow who com- 
manded the Kearsarge. He was then only a captain, 
but had seen plenty of sea service and had experi- 
ence of hard fighting under Admiral Foote, in the 
Mississippi flotilla. Although he was destined to 
perform so signal a service for the Union cause, he 
was born in the South—in Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. He came, however, of Northern stock, for he 
was a descendant of the brother of Gov. Edward 
Winslow of the Plymouth Colony. The action be- 
tween the Alabama and the Kearsarge, which made 
Winslow famous, is justly regarded as one of the 
most interesting and dramatic naval engagements 
in history, in spite of the fact that only the two 
vessels were involved. To this result the wonder- 
ful career of the Alabama, the importance to the 
North of ending that career, the deliberate chal- 
lenge of Semmes, the commander of the Alabama, 
and the skill and courage with which the vessels 
were fought, were all contributory causes. The 
State of Massachusetts has just honored the 
memory of Winslow by placing the bronze portrait 
tablet, a reproduction of which appears on this 
page, in the wall of Doric Hall, in the State House. 
The tablet is the work of Mr. William Couper. 
x English farmer, estimating the value of birds 
to farmers and gardeners, computes that on 
the average each nest contains five fledglings, and 
that, during the period when the young are fed by 
the parents, each nestling consumes fifty insects 
each day. If such consumption lasts a month, 
each brood will eat seventy-five hundred insects, 
and admitting that during its natural life each 
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insect would have spoiled only one apple, pear, 
peach or plum, then the grower saves seventy- 
five hundred fruits by the unpaid labors of one 
pair of parent birds. Americans have grasped 
the significance of such figures. As a conse- 
quence, Kansas has recently become the thirty- 
seventh state to organize an Audubon Society, 
and the “model bird law” recommended by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the 
National Association of Audubon Societies has 
already been adopted by thirty-five states. 


® © 


POLLY’S CLOSET. 


“If it’s my closet,” Polly began, with a shrug, 

sitting down by the couch, where her adored 
big brother was nursing a broken ankle, “‘Jamie 
met me with a long story, and I must say I don’t 
consider it as a matter for Aunt Sarah to stir up 
the whole family about. It doesn’t affect any one 
but myself.” 

Dan slipped a hand under his pillow and drew 
outa paper. “I’ve been lying here taking notes 
to-day,” he said; and Polly read: 

“‘9 a.m. Ted made himself late at school hunt- 
ing for the sweater he had lent Polly to wear to 
the football-game last Saturday. Finally found 
it, fallen down on the floor of her closet, pretty 
dusty, with a lot of shoes and things on top of it. 
Made such a fuss that father took notice, and told 
Aunt Sarah Polly should be kept home from her 
toboggan-party to-night. 

“10 A.M. Nora came up to clean Polly’s room. 
Said she didn’t know what to do to the closet—so 
many things on the floor. Aunt Sarah said she 
needn’t touch it; Miss Polly had promised to pick 
up things herself before it was cleaned again. 
Nora got off some sauce about having been told 
that for three weeks running, and about Polly’s 
needing some one to make her mind. Aunt Sarah 
told her she mustn’t speak like that. The end is 
that Nora’s to leave next week.’ 

“No!” Polly whispered, for she knew that Aunt 
Sarah must have endured all that self-respect 
could before depriving herself of Nora’s efficient 
services. 

“11 a.m. Jamie was playing with his ball, 
and it bounced to the back of Polly’s closet. Be- 
fore he got it out his brown corduroy suit looked 
as if it had wiped an acre of dusty floor. He 
trotted down to the parlor, where Aunt Sarah had 
a caller, and explained how he got so dirty. Pleas- 
ant for Aunt Sarah, as housekeeper, but she didn’t 
tell me. I got it out of Jamie. 

“2p.mM. Plumber telephoned that he’d be here 
after three to see about extending that water- 
pipe to the third story. Aunt Sarah knew he’d 
have to go into Polly’s closet; so she put it in 
order, Jamie standing by and calling off the arti- 
cles that were discovered on the floor with all the 
glee of an excavator in Egypt. There were blue 
kid slippers, skates, a mountain of shoes, theme 
paper, waist-hangers, an upset work-basket,—with 
a tangle of thread, needles, buttons, and so on,— 
a missing fan, several long-lost handkerchiefs — 

“Dan, you made up half!” 

“T didn’t put down half.” 

“3 P.M. Aunt Sarah telephoned father at 
office to beg Polly off about the toboggan-party. 
Asked him not to reprove her in a way that would 
humiliate her so before outsiders. Guess father 
was impatient about being interrupted, but Aunt 
Sarah kept gentle, and gained her point.’ ” 

“Wait,” said Dan, as Polly reached this period. 
Taking the paper, he wrote: 

“4 P.M. Polly came ‘home from school. Said 
it wasn’t a matter for Aunt Sarah to stir up the 
family about; it affected no one but herself.” 

“Oh!” cried Polly, her face the color of shame. 
“Dan, I’ve been a horrid —” 

“Right you are, sis!” But his tone made the 
ungallant words a compliment. “Skip and tell 
Aunt Sarah that before you wink.” 


* ¢ 


“CANNED HOSPITALITY.” 


“(ur age!” the hostess repeated, pushing aside 

the tea-tray with the manner of one clearing 
the decks for action. “Don’t talk of our age. I 
hate the age. I sympathize with the.old French 
noblewoman who cried in her last illness, ‘Pray 
do not defend me from dying, my dear! I do not 
like your epoch.’ ” 

“But,” one of the guests protested, “‘it is a great 
age—an age of magnificent achievements and dis- 
coveries. It’s the biggest world this old sphere 
has ever known. What’s the matter with the 
age?” 

“Big discoveries and little living—that’s what’s 
the matter,” the hostess replied. ‘There are great 
(liscoverers, of course,—there always are,—but for 
most of us it’s an age of canned things,—canned 
foods, canned literature, canned knowledge,—all 
put up in little packages to save you the trouble 
of working things out for yourself. Worst of all, 

’s growing to be an age of canned hospitality.” 

“Canned hospitality!” The echo was simulta- 
neous and unanimous. 

The hostess nodded her pretty head. “Yes, 
canned hospitality. I don’t mean that you are 
served with canned soups and fruits and lobster, 

ithough you probably are. I mean that hospi- 

tality, in the old, big, generous meaning of the 
word, is found only in the dictionary, and it will 
soon be marked obsolete there. Partly it is the 
‘flect of flats. Itis too much to expect you to be 
irgely hospitable when you have to sleep in the 
‘ining-room during your guest’s sojourn. But it 
‘ worse than that. I know people who have 
1oved into flats to avoid having guests. . That’s 
ay contention. The genuine thing is fast passing 
vut of our lives. Our hospitality is becoming a 
hing of luncheons and teas and ‘days’—no more. 
Vhen I look back to my childhood and its open 
house, I am just—homesick!” 

The contention is not without reason. Many of 
is, looking back to less hurried, more gracious 
(ays, days when even in the cities neighborliness 
and hospitality, virtues of wider spaces, still 
‘ourished, cannot escape a touch of homesickness. 
Sut, after all, although the forms of them 
change with the changing pressure of new times 
ind ways, is the heart of the old virtue lost 
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to dwellers in the crowded streets? One day a 
house where newcomers had just moved in showed 
a fluttering bit of crape. From all round the 
square, at once, came offers of aid and messages 
of sympathy. 

A middle-aged school-teacher was left alone in 
the world. A few years ago boarding would have 
been the only possibility for her; to-day a tiny flat 
solves her problem, and there is seldom a day 
when some guest—often a tired or lonely or 
troubled one—is not seated at her table. 

The Order of the Hospitable Hearts! No cir- 
cumstance can constrain them, no obstacle daunt 
their courage. Scattered over the new countries 
or crowded into city streets, always they offer to 
those who seek their door that which never has 
been and never can be manufactured—the joyous 
service of a loving heart eager to give its best to 
all who come. 

*® ¢ 


A SLOWLY SHIFTING CENTER. 


|" 1790 the center of population in this country 
was twenty-three miles east of Baltimore, in 
the State of Maryland, or virtually on the Atlantic 
shore line. In 1900 the center was in the State of 
Indiana. Its migration, the Geographical Journal 
says, has been slow and remarkably uniform, both 
in rate and direction. It has hovered for one 
hundred and ten years along the thirty-ninth par- 
allel of latitude, and its total variation in latitude 
has been less than one-third of a degree. 


The westward movement has averaged less than 
a degree in a decade, notwithstanding the incred- 
ibly swift occupation of a vacant continent by a 
movement of population westward. The easterly 

sition of the center of i is also due to 

he more evenly distributed and more abundant 
resources of the United States. 

It should not be forgotten that the geographical 
center of the continental United States lies some 
hundreds of miles west of the Mississippi River. 
The eastern half of the country therefore takes in 
the Atlantic lowlands, the prairies and Great Lake 
plains, the Gulf lowlands, and the forests and min- 
erals of the Appalachian Mountains and Appalach- 
jan plateau. Over against these are the arid and 
mountainous areas of the West. 

Certain areas will be reclaimed to incredible 

roductiveness, and the mineral wealth is vast; 
ut the center of — may be expected to 
remain permanent i, to the eastward of the geo- 
graphicai center of the land. 


* ¢ 


JUST AND MERCIFUL. 


f we may judge by an isolated example reported 
in the Kansas City Journal, little girls are well 
qualified for jury duty. While the lawyers were 
arguing the case of little Ezra Moulton, charged 
with incorrigibility, before the probation officer of 
the juvenile court of Wyandotte County, the judge 
invited a bevy of little girls, who had come as 
witnesses, into his private office. 

“Now,” began the judge, when the little wit- 
nesses were all seated in an expectant circle, “now 
most of you came here in behalf of the defendant, 
little Ezra Moulton. I have written my decision 
on this slip of paper. You will each take one of 
these slips and write on it your opinion as to what 
the punishment of Ezra Moulton should be—a good 
whipping by his mother, or several long years in 
the house of correction.” 

When the judge returned to the office, after 
leaving the jury to meditate a few minutes, he 
found them all in favor of the whipping. 

“That was what I had written,” said the judge, 
triumphantly. ‘The jury is dismissed.” 


* © 


WHO BOUGHT THEM. 


man engaged in buying a necktie for himself 
turned the pile over and over, and at last laid 
aside two as not worthy of further consideration. 
The salesman picked out one of the rejected 
ties, and placed it in a separate box. The buyer, 
according to the New York Sun, asked if the 
salesman had placed it with those he was looking 
at by mistake. 

“Oh, no,” was the response, “but we have orders 
when five or six men turn down a tie to take it out 
and put it aside.” 

“What becomes of them?” asked the other. 

“We sell them to women who come in here to 
buy ties for men.” 


* 


THE LIMITATIONS OF LIGHTNING. 


f we may credit a Princeton lecturer, reported 
in the Washington Star, the late Mr. Cleveland 
was disposed to have a little fun at the expense of 
those Americans to whom life is deyouring and 
incessant activity. 

“Mr. Cleveland,” said the lecturer, “had no 
sympathy with the rush and hurry that our busi- 
ness men so complacently affect, no sympathy 
with the lunch-table telephone, with the letter 
phonograph, and with train and boat dictation. 

* ‘Don’t rush so,’ Mr. Cleveland once said to me. 
‘Lightning might doa great deal more if it wasn’t 
always in such an awful hurry!’ ” 


* ¢ 


IN THE KING’S NAME. 


n odor of unconscious humor hangs about a 
justice of the peace of whom a Canadian con- 
tributor to the London Outlook tells. 


His name was Alexander Beggs, and one day a 
farmer was brought up before him for allowing 
a cow with an infectious disease to wander at 
large. The “pope promptly ordered the cow 
shot and fined the owner ten dollars. 

But when he filled up the conviction slip, p a 
slip of the pen he sentenced the owner to be shot 
and the cow to be fined ten dollars. Then, as the 
King’s direct representative, he signed it: 

«dward VII per Alexander Beggs, J. P.”’ 


* 


TOO PAT. 


pun is often the easiest as well as the lowest 

form of wit. An example of the kind of pun 
to be strictly avoided is given in the following 
story, taken from the Chicago News. A customer 
went into a music-store to look over some songs. 

“How do you sell your music?” she asked of 
the clerk. 

“It depends on the kind you want,” said that 
individual. ‘We sell piano music by the pound, 
and organ music by the choir.” 

The customer did not buy any. 





Relieves Headache— | 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Relieves headache and nervousness caused by im- | 
paired digestion, wakefulness or overwork. | 
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in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
| SS 1909 model. Write for Special Offer. 
' Guaranteed to 
1909 Models 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires 

1907 and 1908 Models 
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We Ship On ipproval without a | 
cent deposit, pay the freight and allow | 
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THINK HARD | 
IT PAYS TO THINK ABOUT FOOD, } 


The unthinking life some people lead often | 
causes trouble and sickness, illustrated in the | 
experience of a lady in Fond Du Lac, Wisconsin. | 

“About four years ago I suffered dreadfully 
from indigestion, always having eaten whatever I | 
liked, not thinking of the digestible qualities. | 
This indigestion caused palpitation of the heart so | 
badly I could not walk up a flight of stairs with- 
out sitting down once or twice to regain breath 
and strength. 

“I became alarmed and tried dieting, wore my 
clothes very loose, and many other remedies, but 
found no relief. 

“Hearing of the virtues of Grape-Nuts and 
Postum, I commenced using them in place of my 
usual breakfast of coffee, cakes or hot biscuit, and 
in one week’s time I was relieved of sour stomach 
and other ills attending indigestion. In a month’s 
time my heart was performing its functions natu- 
rally and I could climb stairs and hills and walk 
long distances. 

“TI gained ten pounds in this short time, and my 
skin became clear and I completely regained my 
health and strength. I continue to use Grape- 
Nuts and Postum for I feel that I owe my good 
health entirely totheiruse. (‘*There’s a Reason’’) 

“I like the delicious flavor of Grape-Nuts and 
by making Postum according to directions, it 
tastes similar to mild high grade coffee.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
uine, true, and full of human interest. | 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,” no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 






Wood Rollers 











: S/ COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-#-LODGE. 


Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, 1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest yracle solid 
gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at mod 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catal« 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silve 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y 














ARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 


Antiseptic, preserves while 
Pp 6it:©§«6beautifies—sweetens the 
breath—hardens the gums 
whitens the teeth—a leading 
dentifrice fora Third of a 
Century. The metal pack 
age is the most convenient 
for travel or 
the home 
























spill or 
waste. 


25c. 
at all 
Druggists 
(Sent 
post-paid 
if yours 
hasn't 
it.) 
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Strong’s Arnica Jelly 








Ideal for sunburn, keeps the 
skin soft and smooth; nothing 
better for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and all erup 
tions. The collapsible metal 
tube is convenient and un 
breakable. If your dealer hasn't it 
send to us. Sent post-paid for 25c. 
Guaranteed under Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30,1906. Serial No. 1612. 


C.H.Strong & Co., Chicago, U S.A. 




















Wherever you see this sign, it 
stands for civilization. It is the sign 
of one of the most powerful in- 
fluences for broadening human 
intelligence. 


The universal service of the Bell 
companies has provided it—has spread 
an even, highly developed civilization 
through the land. It has carried the 
newest impulses of development from 
town to town and from community to 
community. 


Bell telephone service has brought 
the entire country up to the same 
instant of progress. 


It has unified the Nation. 


As soon as a new town springs up 
in the woods, on the plains, at the 
cross-roads, or walled in by mountains, 
the signpost of civilization is erected— 
the sign of the Bell. Telephone ser- 
vice puts the people of that town into 
communication with one another and 









with the outside world. 


It puts the town on the map. 


You can see this march of progress 
right in your own_ neighborhood. 
Every little while some neighbor has a 
Bell telephone put in. If you have 
one, every new subscriber enlarges the 
scope of your personal contact. If 
you have not, every new telephone 
makes you the more isolated—the 
more cut off from the activities about 
you. 


Just as individuals in your locality 
use the telephone for mutual conveni- 
ence, so towns and cities in different 
localities are served and advanced by 
the long distance telephone. 


Each contributes to, and benefits by, 
the broad universal service of the Bell. 


The busy man who wants to accomplish more than he is 
now doing can well afford to make use of the Bell Long 
Distance service. It is the most efficient office assistant im- 
aginable. Every Bell Telephone is a Long Distance station. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
7 And Associated Companies 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service 
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BY > NANCY: BYRD:TURNER 


e could not see from stem to stern, 
Half-way, the masts were hid in gray: 

With furtive helm we took the turn 

Into the river from the bay. 
The blind mist parted for our prow, 

Stealthy upon our wake to loom: 
Uncertain—thwarted—drifting, now, 

We halted in the gloom. 


Slower than dawn the fog unfurled 

Wide wings of shadow tipped with light; 
Softly they beat above the world 

Birdlike, beyond our aching sight ; 
Faintly the lost shores crept to view, 

And lo! before us, spire on spire, 
Familiar brown against the blue, 

The port of our desire. 


So, when the outer sea is passed, 

And these our ships of life, dismayed, 
Must fall on that dark hour at last 

Of groping vainly, half-afraid,— 
The dim mists of mortality 

Shall surely on our sight be riven, 
And weary eyes uplift to see 

The harbor gate of heaven! 


* ¢ 


IN THE BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. 


llinois had more soldiers 
than any other state in 
the Siege of Vicksburg. 
Recently the state has erected 
on the battle-field a monu- 
ment patterned after the Pan- 





8 o0° as. which are preserved on 
Sb ees bronze tablets the names of 
all soldiers of the state who fought in the battles 
about Vicksburg. With other states it has joined 
in locating the positions of its various regiments 
and batteries, and marking them with suitable 
monuments. 

When the memorial was dedicated, very many 
of the old soldiers went back for the first time 
to view the scene of their sufferings. Among 
others was a soldier of the 108th Illinois, who 
took with him his wife, to whom he hoped to 
show just where his regiment had performed 
a faithful and perilous service. 

One does not need to know much of human 
nature, and especially of old soldiers, to realize 
how much the trip meant to this one, and 
how keenly he looked forward to showing his 
wife the very spot which he had described to 
her so often. 

They rode together over the miles of roadway 
which had been made to facilitate access to the 
field; and he noted with growing enthusiasm 
how every regiment which he remembered 
seemed to have its position accurately marked. 
And so at length he sought the position of his 
own regiment at Young’s Point, only to find 
that the changing channel of the river had 
completely obliterated the spot. 

On the opposite shore stood a monument, 
stating that on the other side the provisional 
brigade, containing among other regiments the 
108th Illinois, had done its duty. That was 
all. . 

He remembered what that duty had been. 
The regiment had been sent away with prison- 
ers, and when it returned, the siege lines had 
been drawn and the regiments assigned, and 
the 108th had lost its place in its own brigade, 
and had been grouped with other regiments to 
hold this muddy point of the river. 

They were shut out from participation in 
the desperate charges; yet such was their peril 
in the swamps that in sixty days they buried 
one hundred and thirty-four men from out their 
five hundred. Desperately heroic service it had 
been, yet the memory of it, and the very place 
itself, had been washed down the river, and 
had left no adequate memorial ! 

The disappointment was all the harder to 
bear because of the anticipation of pleasure in 
which the veteran had indulged, and which he 
had hoped to share. 

But he went to the Llinois Pantheon, and 
there found his name cast in bronze, and the 
names of his comrades and the friends he 
remembered, hidden among the thousands, but 
imperishably recorded. 

He walked over the battle-fields side by side 
with Confederate veterans, and talked with 
them as brothers. He was the guest of one of 
these, his former enemies, and on Sunday went 
to church with him, and sitting in his pew, 
received with him the bread and wine of a holy 
communion, the fellowship of a world redeemed 
through blood and sacrifice. And he rejoiced 
to discover that even here on earth and in the 
hearts of men there is written a Book of Re- 
membrance. 

The river speeds on its way, covering the 
spot where brave men fought and were buried 
in graves that, shallow as they were, did not 
escape the water-line. A country saved aad 
brotherhood established make an abiding memo- 
rial. Onward, too, sweeps the river of time, 
obliterating many a landmark. But high on 
the bluff of the other shore, above the sweep 
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and whirl of the waters, is the record, sufficient 
and imperishable, that on the other side, in a 
spot dear to the memory of God, a human soul 
did its duty. 

® © 


THE ABSTEMIOUS RABBIT. 


curious characteristic of animal life on the 
A deserts of the Southwest was recently com- 

mented upon by a correspondent of the Los 
Angeles Times, who has discovered that rabbits, 
quails, squirrels, deer, antelope, the mountain- 
sheep, and any number of reptiles and insects live 
at great distance from any visible water. Most 
remarkable is the way the hare or jack-rabbit 
goes without water, without a particle of green 
food in sight for leagues. 


You find him happy and fat, spending the day 
under a serap of bush that makes little more shade 
than a fish-net. His skin is as porous as a piece 
of buckskin, and the heat is enough to evaporate 
every drop of blood in his body, if it were so much 
blood in a bag of skin. And all the time, too, he 
is evaporating water through his lungs by his 
breath the same as you do. Yet there he will sit 
all day until evening, when he will play for miles 
fs the still fiery plain and run the sun a race to 

Then he may spend half the night dodging 
coyotes or hunting an alfalfa patch, to find himsel 
fenced out, when he will pena | to run the sun 
another race, out of bed, apparently for pure fun. 
And when you bag him you will find him just as 
full of blood as the thoroughbred Belgian hare of 
a few years ago, that used to sit in his cage on 
exhibition and drink water and eat green feed 
every few minutes. 

Has the reader ever seen a jack-rabbit drink? 
I believe that in the thirty-three years I have been 
in California I have seen about as many jack- 
rabbits as any one and watched them as closely, 
and I never yet saw one touch water. I have 
camped on the desert for days at the only water 
in many leagues, with rabbits about everywhere, 
but not one of them came to the spring. Ihave 
examined the margins of many a water-hole on 
the same kind of ground, yet never found a track 
of one in the mud ond where the oo . 

Last. summer we a raid of rabbits beyond 
all conception. They were so bold they would 
come in before sundown. Our ditches had the 
only water for' miles, but never a rabbit could be 
seen drinking. I was irrigating sixty acres alone, 
and was up at daylight and on the ground again 
till dark, when rabbits by the dozen were tryin 
t at the alfalfa, but for the three months o 
extreme heat the rabbits poured in on us from the 
7 hills I never saw one touch the water. 

he cottontail is so rare on the drier parts of 
the desert that it is difficult to say with exactness 
what he does or does not do. But some thirt 
oe ve ago, on the road from San Diego to 
ajon, some twelve miles, one could count a thou- 
sand any morning or evening in making the trip 
by wagon. Most of the way was miles from on | 
spring, and at the spring never could a cottonta! 
seen drinking. 

There was plenty of cactus, but I never saw one 
touch it, and in certain places it would have been 
eaten clean off in a week if they had eaten it. 
With this exception there was practically no green 
feed in summer or fall except the chaparral 
bushes, which they did not eat so far as one could 


— 


see. 
All old settlers can remember having seen the 
same thing in hundreds of places. 


*® © 


“A CLEVER LITTLE FRENCHMAN.” 


ihe first eight dollars that Mr. Laurence 
T Hutton earned—so he declares in his ‘Talks 

in a Library’”—were invested in a senti- 
mental way in the gold-setting, as a finger-ring, of 
a small shell-cameo profile portrait of his father, 
eut by a boy of about Laurence’s own age, with 
whom he had gone to school for a short time. 
Very many years later, says the writer, a shell- 
eameo brooch, in what is called a shadow-frame, 
had its place in the Thirty-Fourth Street house, 
upon a piano in the dining-room; and one night at 
a large dinner-party, at which were gathered many 
distinguished men and women to meet Sir Henry 
Irving, the box and its contents attracted the 
attention of a guest who happened to sit opposite 
to it. 


In the middle of the symposium he jumped up, 
grasped the object in both hands, and said: 
wr, where did you get this, and who is 


“It’s my father, given to my mother on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage. She 
wore it a little while, but it was too conspicuous 
as a personal ornament; and after his death she 
put it in that frame.” 

The excited poet exclaimed, “Your father?” 

“Yes, my father.” 

I me asked in great excitement who did it. 
replied: 

“1 don’t know. It was cut long ago by a little 
artist in a studio over Brougham’s Lyceum, after- 
ward Wallack’s Theater, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Broome Street. 0 he was or what his 
name was I do not know, except that he was a 
clever little Frenchman.” 

The attention of the whole party was by this 
time attracted to the dialogue. Looking at the 
cameo in its case, and his hand shaking a little, 
the guest said: 

“He was a clever little Frenchman, was he? And 
ou don’t know his name? Well, I’m the clever 
ittle Frenchman, and my name is Saint-Gaudens. 
It’s the earliest piece of my work extant, and when 

hy» and Mrs. Hutton get through with it, I want 
t for Gussie and the ya 

b — we do get through with it, they are to 
ave it. 


* 


TWO NIGHTS ON A PINNACLE. 


n the northeastern corner of the Tyrol is the 
best skee-ground in Europe, writes Mr. W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman in “Tyrol.” The region has 

many lofty peaks, which make mountain-climbing 
ofinterest. The author gives one of his adventures 
on a peak near the village of Kitzbiihel. 


On one of these peaks occurred to me many 
years ago a little adventure which gave me an 
opportunity of admiring the grand view rather 
longer than was peraene > 

I was out sta) nung chamois, and having some 
unoccupied hours in the middle of the day, when 
stalking is penser useless, as the beasts are 
resting, I thought I would ascend one of those 

innacles upon which at that time few human 

ings, I uaupese. had ever set foot. 

The very last bit was a smooth-faced rock not 
more than twelve feet high, but absolutely un- 
climbable if unaided by rope, or another man, 
upon whose shoulders one could get, and so obtain 
a hand-grip of the top, and thus draw oneself up. 
As I was alone, I had recourse to a short length 
of rope [had in my restos. Making a slip-noose, 
I threw it upward till it gripped some projection. 
Then I drew myself up. 

While looking about me, an unfortunate move- 
ment of my legs, which were dangling over the 








brink as I sat, caused the rope to slip and fall 
down to the small ledge on which I had stood when 
flinging it upward. This ledge, or band of rock, 
was uncomfortably narrow, not wider than_thirty 
inches, and the abyss below was a Ye ened 
wall four or five church steeples in depth. 

At first it did not seem such a serious fix to be 
in. B rene Bm ere drop to the ledge, my ex- 
tended arms gripping the top, the distance between 
the soles of my feet and the ledge was not more 
than four feet or os to speak of if that 
— gulf had not been there and I had had 

oots on my feet. But having taken these off and 
left them below, together with my coat and rifle, 
I should have todrop on to sharp rocks barefooted, 
and hence would be very apt to lose my balance. 

The more I considere é@ position, the more I 
funked that drop, and to make a long story short, 
I stayed on that pinnacle two nights, until the 
yy of the third day, before hunger drove 
me to risk the drop, which I did in safety. 

How I got down the remainder of that descent, 
“shinning” down chimneys and creeping alon 
narrow edges, was a ro ene | to me afterwa 
for I was faint with hunger, and my knees trembled 
and shook under me. en I reached the first 
habitation where I happened to be known, the 
peasant woman at the door hardly recognized me. 
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* BY PRISCILLA LEONARD - 


saw Defeat, ugly and vile, and yet 
The crown of roses on his head was set 
And on a gilded throne he sat in state. 


“Where, then,” I cried, “is Victory?’”’ From the 
te 


ga’ 
A voice replied: ‘Roses to me are naught, 
Give me the labor done, the battle fought!” 
And through the jeering crowd, mid hate and 
scorn, 
Came Victory, patient—with a crown of thorn. 


* ¢ 


THE FATHER OF A SOLDIER. 


story told of Gen. Joseph Wheeler, by one 

A who is described in the New York Times 

as having seen the incident, illustrates again 

the old saying that the great men are the simplest 
and the kindliest. 


“Tt was at Montauk, mn war with Spain,” 
he began. ‘With several other officers I was in 
General Wheeler’s tent, and we were busy with 
details of supplying the hospitals. 

“Outside there was a group of civilians. They 
were waiting to get passes see friends in the 
hospital. ost of them carried baskets filled with 
dainties, which had to be inspected so that the 
soldiers would not be killed with kindness. 

“Among the civilians there was one who was 
burdened by nothing heavier than his stolid sad- 
ness. They had all crowded close, in their eager- 
ness to get the passes, when one of the officers of 
the medical come ordered the sergeant to shove 
them back, and with unnecessary gruffness told 
them to go about their business, as General 
Wheeler was too busy to see them for some hours. 

“The big man—he looked to be a German, and 
he was one—was instant in obedience; but the 
others were moving back slowly, when Wheeler 
threw open the flap of his tent and asked what the 
trouble was. 

‘Here are a lot of people,’ the officer replied 
‘who want hospital passes. None of us has had 
ray tp | to eat since breakfast, and so I told them 

go away. 

-**As IT have had no luncheon in three days,’ 
Wheeler replied, ‘I think you might miss lunc 
just once,’ and then he turned to the group. 

“The big German drew himself into as soldierly 
a position as his age and robustness would permit. 
He saluted as they do in Europe, palm forward. 
General Wheeler advanced, answered the salute, 
and asked what he could do for him. 

“*T know by telegraph mine boy is dead,’ said 
the German. ‘My frau is too much mid sorrow to 
come, and, respectfully, general, I want his body 
to bury in the Lutheran cemetery. You will that 


permit?’ 

“General Wheeler extended both hands to his 
visitor, and said, ‘My heart is with you, sir, and I 
am at your service. There are horrors and glories 
in war. You have been a soldier?’ 

“*Yes. I was hit three times at Sedan.’ 

“*Then you are proud that your boy died for his 

a ’ 


flag. 
Fives, and God bless you, general.’ 
“Then General Wheeler said, ‘I want you to see 


that this _—- is given the body of his son 
= that is escorted to the train with a guard of 
onor. 


A STROKE OF FORTUNE. 


t was a murky day in August, and the old sea- 
| captains were talking of a schooner which had 
been struck by lightning a few days before, 
and adding their contributions to nautical fiction, 
thinly disguised as fact. ‘‘How about the Emma 


S., Captain Eli?” asked the privileged listener at | - 


last. ‘‘Wasn’t she struck once?” 


“She was, sir,” and Captain Eli fixed his gaze on 
acrack in the ceiling of the old wharf office. “She 
was, indeed, off the Cape; home’ard bound, she 


was. 

“Td like to hear the particulars,” said the yom 
man, and all the captains moved in their seats an 
fixed their ayes on the crack which held the gaze 
of Captain Eli. 

“?Tisn’t much to tell, only what might happen 
to any vessel under similar succumstances,” said 
Captain Eli. “A bolt struck the deck amidships, 
and bored a hole right down through the bottom o 
the schooner big as a man’s leg. 

“The water come rushing in, and o’ course the 
Emma S. would have foundered if a second bolt 
hadn’t come and struck my foreto’galla’mast, cut 
it off near the top, turned it end for end, and drove 
it right into the hole, plugging it up an’ making it 
water-tight. 

“«*T was a clear case 0’ what folks call the ravages 
an’ repairs o’ nature,” said Captain Eli, as he re- 
moved his gaze from the crack and let it rest 
thoughtfully on the ingenuous face of the only 
landsman in the company. 


A QUESTION OF BALANCE. 


he kajarah, a travelling-carriage of Persia, 
consists of two cage-like boxes, suspended 
one on each side of a mule. The interior of 
these boxes sometimes boasts a little low seat, but 
as a rule is innocent of any such luxury. In “Behind 
the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia,” Mrs. M. 
E. Hume-Griffith tells of these carriages and of 
the troublous experiences of their occupants. 
Two persons of about the same weight must sit 
one on each side, or the result is disastrous. 
I remember once being with alarge caravan. In 
one of these kajarahs was travelling a government 
official and his wife. He was very tiny, she was 











that the little 
man was generally up in the air, while the opposite 


quite the reverse, the result bein 


side of the kajara 
the ground. 

They made all manner of experiments in thetr 
endeavor to strike the balance, gathering stones 
and depositing them in the lighter side, tying bags 
of fuel to the outside of the Kajarah, but all of no 
avail. At last, in disgust and anger, the woman 
jumped out without givin her husband any warn- 
ng. The result, to the onlookers, was ludicrous. 

he wife refused all that day again to enter the 
kajarah, preferring to walk, till one of the mule- 
teers offered her a seat on the top of one of the bag- 
gage mules. Her husband was soon balanced with 
stones picked up by the wayside, and travelled 
for the rest of that day in peace and comfort. At 
the end of the stage, however, his wife would not 
speak to him or cook his dinner for him, and the 
man came to one of my husband’s assistants, and 
begged him to act as mediator. Even among 
Moslems there are some strong-minded women. 

I have travelled many miles in one of these 
kajarahs, and found them very comfortable and 
restful, even after riding for hours. When trav- 
elling by night, I have slept for hours at a stretch 
in one of these kajarahs, the steady, measured 
walk of the mule favoring slumber. ‘Sometimes, 
however, the monotony is broken by the mule 
suddenly dropping to its knees, and rr find your- 
self deposited on the ground, shot out like an 
arrow from a bow. 


was weighted down nearly to 


* @¢ 
THE FINE ART OF MANNERS. 


iss Prindle was a formal and precise old 

lady who “‘conducted”’—so the phrase ran 

—a very select sewing class for young 

girls. Besides being an excellent school for learn- 

ing needlework, Miss Prindle’s Thursday after- 

noon gatherings were instructed in the niceties of 

old-fashioned manners. Miss Prindle was herself 

a model of propriety, and had her pupils tried only 

to imitate her, their time would not have been 
wasted. 


One day, down-town, Miss Prindle saw coming 
toward her a girl whom she recognized 
Marion Knight, one of her sewing class. The girl 
was walking along rapidly, not seeming to notice 

er t . Asthe two met, Miss Prindle caught 
her eye, and bowed and smiled in her most formal 
way. She then passed on, reflecting that Marion 
would doubtless benefit by the example of her 
—, and some time be herself an example to 
others. 

A few rods farther on, to her surprise, Miss 
Prindle again encountered — so she thought — 
Marion Knight. The girl was coming toward her, 


as before. 

Miss Prindle stopped. 

“Are Pa —” she began, “are you not Marion 
Knight?” 

be inly, Miss Prindle,’’ said the girl. 

“And didn’t I meet you only a moment ago?” 
she asked. 

“No, Miss Prindle, I think that was my twin 
sister, Elsie.” 

Miss Prindle looked her confusion. ‘And she— 
she isn’t in my sewing class, is she, Marion?” 

“No, Miss Prindle; she has been away at school 
for a long time.” 

“O dear! O dear!” exclaimed the old lady. 
“And I don’t know her, and I bowed and smiled 
to her! Oh— Marion, dear, will you tell her just 
as soon as you see her that I shouldn’t have smiled 
and bowed to her, because I’ve never met her, you 
see? It was very bad form, you understand.” — 

“But, Miss Prindle,” protested the girl, “I think 

ou met her last year when we first came to live 
ere. Don’tyouremember? It was at the church 
air. 

“Oh, so I did!” cried the other, after a moment. 
“So I did. Well, in that case, Marion, you may 
tell your sister that I am glad I bowed, but 
shouldn’t have smiled. Good-by, dear!”’ 








DESICCATED WATER. 


ome years ago the water in Philadelphia used 
S to become unfit to bathe in, let alone to drink, 
after even the mildest kind of storm. Every- 
body complained, says a writer in the Washington 
Star. One gentleman complained to Peter Burness, 
an incorrigible optimist. But he received little 
encouragement. 


“Actually,” I said to Peter one morning after a 
storm, ‘‘I couldn’t take a bath to-day on account 
of the muddy water. It was like brown paste.” 

“Oh, I took a good long bath,” said Peter. 
*“‘When the Schuylkill water is like that it is the 
best thing in the world to bathe in. So medicinal, 
you know. Better than Homburg or Marienbad 
or any of those places.” 

“But it’s so muddy,” said I. , 

“That’s just the int,” said Peter. ‘It’s medic- 
inal mud, full of all sorts of phosphates and things. 
To-night when = get home fill your bath, jump 
in an splash about; but afterward don’t use any 
towels.’ 

“No towels?” I objected. ; 

“There’s a much better way than towels,” said 
Peter. “Stand before the radiator and let the 
water dry on your body. Then brush it off with a 
whisk-broom.” 


UNCONQUERABLE SOULS. 


ihe English soldier who sent his people the 

tunic he had worn in a battle at the begin- 

ning of the South African War, and wrote 
from hospital, ‘““You will see that there are eleven 
bullet-holes in it, but I was awfully lucky; only 
six of them hit me,” has a rival in an English 
schoolboy of ten, whose cheerful acceptance of 
the “bludgeonings of chance” a writer in St. 
James’s Budget has made public. 

“My life has been a very lucky one,” wrote the 
ten-year-old. “When I was three years old I fell 
down-stairs and cut my head. en I was five 

= ~ I was looking at some hens, and a dog 

my leg. 

= n I was eight I went with my brother in 

the trap, and the horse fell and threw us out of the 

trap; my brother lit on his feet and I lit on the 
horse’s back. 

“Last year I was playing and ran into a lurry 
and cut my eyebrow, and it has left a mark. 

“One day I went into the slaughter-house, and a 
big sheep ran after me and knocked me down, and 
broke my arm. 

“T have had a happy life.” 


* © 


HE DELAYED THE GAME. 


n Eastern college graduate applied for work 
in a Michigan lumber-camp, says a writer 
in Everybody's Magazine. He was told to 

occupy himself with one end of a cross-saw, the 
other end being in charge of an old and experienced 
lumberman. 

At the end of the second da 
strength began to wane. 
= the saw a moment. : 

“Sonny,” he said, not unkindly, “I don’t mind 
yer ridin 


the young man’s 
Suddenly the old man 


on this saw, but if it’s jest the same tv 
the ground.” 


you I wish you’d keep yer feet o 
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A LIKENESS. 


By Miriam S. Clark. 


Some kinds of flowers are wild and free, 
And grow where’er they please: 
Across the meadow, down the hill, 
Or underneath the trees. 
But other kinds are caught, poor things, 
As any garden shows, 
And made to stand in narrow beds, 
Or straight and stupid rows. 
And so the little children, 
When the morning brightest shines, 
Seem caught and planted down at school 
In firm and even lines. 


=—— SS” 


WHAT HAPPENED. 
By Susie M. Best. 


"Twenty little tadpoles 
Went to swimming - school, 
Down by the rushes, 
In a shady pool. 
They had tiny bodies, 
But, oh, their tails were long! 
They played and plashed and paddled, 
And day by day grew strong. 
They dearly loved their teacher, 
He was a great green frog, 
Who sat all day to watch them 
Upon a mossy log. 
At last a strange thing happened — 
Down in the pond one day 
There were a score of froggies — 
Where were the tadpoles, pray ? 
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PAPER - MAKERS. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 
” mma, look! Uncle Jim has brought us 
fF home a wasps’ nest!’’ and eight-year- 
old Mabel held up a round gray object 
fastened to a branch of an apple-tree. 

**The wasps are all gone,’’ said Uncle Jim, 
lifting Emma to his knee, ‘‘and their house is 
deserted. ’’ 

Emma touched the gray-looking object. ‘‘It 
looks like paper,’’ she said. 

“It is paper,’? said Uncle Jim. ‘*Wasps 
were the first paper-makers. They find dry 
wood, old fence-rails and the dead limbs of 
trees, and they go busily at work to make 
paper. They chew up the crumbling wood 
into a paste and spread it out into a sheet, and 
when this sheet hardens and dries it is a paper, 
one of the layers to be used in making this dry, 
warm nest for the little wasps to live in.’’ 

Both the little girls looked at the wasps’ 
paper, and Mabel asked, ‘‘Did men learn to 
make paper from wasps ?’’ 

**Perhaps so. Paper is made from wood just 
as the wasps make it, only the wood is chewed 
up by machinery by many little steel knives, and 
then it is softened in water into what is called 
pulp, and then it is pressed out into sheets, just 
as the wasp spreads it, and then it is paper.’’ 

‘Then paper grows first in trees,’’ said little 
Emma. 

“Yes. Poplar-trees make the best paper. But 
many forests of spruce-trees are cut down every 
year and sent to the pulp-mills to be ground up 
into material for paper,’’ replied Uncle Jim. 

‘‘I wish I could see a wasp making paper,’’ 
said Mabel. 

*‘Well, my dear, perhaps you have seen it 
and not known it. Some day if you see a 
small black insect on a fence-rail very busily at 
work, and if you watch it closely, you may find 
out that it is a wasp chewing up the dry wood 
into paper pulp.’’ 

‘I would rather see men make paper,’’ de- 
¢ lared Emma. ‘‘Can’t it be made of anything 
Dut wood??? 

‘Yes, indeed. The best paper now is made 
of linen rags, ground up, cleansed, and fine 
paper made of it. Paper can be made of straw, 
and of hemp and flax.’’ 

‘And it is all made in just the same way as 
the wasp makes it??? questioned Mabel. 

“Just the same,’’ said Uncle Jim, laugh- 
ingly, ‘*The big mills are just like big wasps 
chewing up wood into pulp for paper.’ 

Emma jumped down from her uncle’s knee 
ind took the wasps’ nest up very carefully. 

_ “Do you suppose my mother knows about 
it?’ she asked. 

__*Of course she does!’’ declared Mabel, before 
Unele Jim could answer. ‘‘But we will go 
and tell her that we know about paper, too.’’ 
\nd the little sisters started happily off in 
Search of their mother. 
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By Sarah 


= he only way I can keep Memorial day is 
to gather these blossoms and put them 
up over great-grandfather’s picture,’’ 
said Dorothy, as she sat under the trees with 
her little Southern friend. ‘‘When we came 
down South we brought the picture with us.’’ 

‘*Was he a Northern soldier?’’ asked Ethel. 

‘*Yes. He was very brave, and the Northern 
people loved him.’’ 

There was a little pause, and then Ethel 
said, ‘‘My great-grandfather was a Southern 
soldier—an officer.’’ Then both little girls 
were rather sober. 

‘*That needn’t make any difference,’’ said 
Dorothy, at last. ‘‘ They would not let it 
make any difference.’’ 

Ethel began to help Dorothy place the blos- 
soms together to show that she understood. 

**T have a bright idea,’’ said Dorothy. ‘‘Let 
me adopt your great-grandfather for this one 
day, and I will help you gather flowers and 
decorate. ’’ 

‘*But I never can,’’ said Ethel. ‘‘When:the 
war was over and all the men came home, my 
great-grandfather was just reported ‘missing,’ 
and that was all we ever knew about it. My 
mother has often told me how much harder it 
was than to really know how he died.’’ 

‘*Then I have another idea,’’ said Dorothy. 
She always had a good many. ‘‘You know 
that in the North they have a service for the 
sailors who were lost at sea and for all the 


THEIR MEMORIAL DAY. 





Huntington. 


poor soldiers who have no graves to decorate. 
They gather loads of flowers and go down to 
the shore and cast them off into the waves, 
while they sing and make speeches.’’ 

‘*Yes, but great-grandfather was not a naval 
officer,’’ said Ethel. ‘‘But he was brave and 
fearless. He rode a wonderful white horse.’’ 

‘*T know, but this is what we can do. We 
will go down in the long field, and take all the 
flowers we can find and have a little memory 
service for him. I’ll show you how.”’ Dor- 
othy rose in eagerness and began at once to 
carry out her plan. 

Ethel followed her Northern friend happily, 
always sure that whatever she planned would 
be the very best thing possible. They made 
many trips to the field, each time carrying their 
arms full of flowers. 

Several small neighbors joined them, and 
were soon busily spreading branches of flowers 
on a little slope of green. Dorothy directed the 
work, and when it was completed they saw 
that the flowers were laid in a way to spell 
‘*Great-Grandfather Boone.’’ Below was the 
date of his birth. The children joined hands 
and sang a song which they had learned at 
school, and then they went away and left the 
flowers to be blown away by the wind. ‘‘Just 


as the sea carries the blossoms off to show 
memory for the sailors,’? Dorothy said, and 
Ethel felt that at last she had shown some loy- 
| alty to the one who was reported ‘‘missing.’’ 





















AT COBWEB CORNER. 


By Anna M. Pratt. 


Madam Rickrack built her house, 
Then, sitting down within it, 
She saw Miss Buzzy walking by, 
And said, “ Pray, stop a minute!” 


But, O dear me! a silken snare 
Was stretched before the door, 

And Buzzy caught her pretty foot 
And fell across the floor. 


Madam Rickrack wept aloud, 
But Buzzy stopped her ears 
And said, “A helping hand is worth 


Much more than all these tears.” 


Just then a cyclone rushed along,— 
"Twas Madge, her brushes plying,— 

It laid the Rickrack mansion low, 
And sent Miss Buzzy flying. 
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PUZZLES. 


1. SAYINGS OF FAMOUS SOLDIERS. 
Give the authors. 

Be sure you are right, then go ahead.—I will die 
in the last ditch.—Gentlemen of the French guard, 
fire first.—The guard dies, but never surrenders.-— 
We have met the enemy, and they are ours.—Hold 
the fort! I am coming.—England expects every 
man to do his duty.—Nothing except a battle lost 
can be half so melancholy as a battle won.—Provi- 
dence is always on the side of the last reserve.— 
I only regret that I have but one life to give to my 
country.—The very children draw in a love of 
liberty with the air they breathe.—I am not fit for 
the company of officers; I am only a sergeant.— 
My eyes have grown dim in the service of my 
country, but I Fave never doubted her justice.— 
Try me.—I am not worth purchasing, but such as 
l am, the King of Great Britain is not rich enough 
to buy me.—Stand by now, my brave grenadiers.— 
Beware your Northern laurels do not turn to 
Southern willows.—Don’t give up the ship.—I’ll 
try, sir.—A little more grape, Captain Bragg.—My 
brother Charles affects to play the part of Alexan- 
der; put I think he will not find in me a Darius.— 
Make a | skin into drumheads for the Bohemian 
cause.—I make war on the living, not on the 
dead.— Give it to him, His need is greater 
than mine.—It is plain that men of religion are 
wanted to withstand these gentlemen of honor.— 
My pe a and I understand each other. They 
are to say what they like, and I am to do what 
like.—Soldiers, from yonder pyramids. forty cen- 
turies look down upon —- want obedient sub- 
jects, and not men of learning.—Let us be rivals 
still, but let our strife be which best may serve 
our country.—One step forward!—Ah, Carthage! 
1 behold thy doom!—Spare the soldiers, but slay 
the gentlemen.—Ah, what a cold bath they are 

iving me!—I am your king. I will be your 
eader.—All is lost save honor.—Hard pounding, 
en but we shall see who can pound the 
ongest.—It is magnificent, but it is not war.—I 
would rather be the author of “The Elegy in a 
Country Churehyard” than to have the glory of 
beating the French to-morrow.—If I had such sol- 
diers as these, how easily could I conquer the 
world.—My children, if you lose sight of your 
colors, ralfy to my white plume; you will always 
find it in the path of honor and glory.—Let me die 
in my old American uniform in which I fought my 
battles. God forgive me for ever putting on any 
other! 

2. QUOTATION PUZZLE. 


The initial letters of the following quotations, 
when pro pont placed, spell the name of something 
we often find in others and sometimes in ourselves: 

“A lamb appears a lion, and we fear 
Each bush we see’s a bear.”’ 
“Unbless’d thy hand!—if in this low disguise 
Wander perhaps some inmate of the skies.” 
“Fear always springs from ignorance.” 
“Love keeps the cold out better than a cloak, 
It serves for food and raiment.” 


“Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues.’ 
“The greatest of faults, I should say, is to be con- 
scious of none.” 


3. CHARADES. 
L. 
As you gaily dance you will my first; 
And think ~ second of plagues the worst. 
Yet for my whole my second will do 
The very same thing that was done by you. 
II. 

So fair a head my whole has crowned 
Oft in the masters’ works ’tis found). 
fou’d scarce expect it could be made 

From a crowd of which you’d be afraid 

Joined to an article of dress. 

My whole I’m sure you'll quickly guess. 


4. WORD-SQUARES, 
I. 
Vanished. A Latin Poet. A number. A para- 
dise, 
II. 
A Turkish copper coin. To acknowledge. The 
Latin equivalent for ‘“‘wheel.” Off. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Po-tent-ly, re-cord-er, sp-ark-le, sp-lint-er, 
th-rash-ed, th-under-ed, re-form-ed, re-peat-ed, 
st-ill-ed, im-pair-ed, re-quest-ed, re-port-er, ex- 
tract-ed, ex-pen-se, cl-utter-ed, cr-awl-ed, im-pin-ge, 
| im-post-or. 

| 2 The Rail-Splitter— Lincoln; Old Hickory — 
Jackson; Tippecanoe—Harrison ; Old Three Stars 
| —Grant; Long Tom—Jefferson. 

| 3. 1. “A hedge between keeps friendship green.” 
| 11, “Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds.” 111, 

“Great estates may venture more, 
Little boats must keep near shore.” 





4. 1.“*Wehavemettheenemy 5. BARB 
and they are ours.” 11. “Labor ALLY 
to keep alive in your breast CHAR 

| that little spark of celestial fire OLIO 
| called conscience.” NOON 
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SAVE TIRE TROUBLES. 
ee eeenieeteeeenel een 
Equip your bicycle with 


The best bicycle tires made. The most satisfac- 


tory to ride. The easiest to repair. The most 

economical to use because they last the longest. 
For sale by all bicycle dealers and supplied on 

new wheels when you specify them. Insist on hav- 


ing your new bicycle equipped with Original Indi- 
anapolis G & J Tires if you want the best service. 
Accept no imitations or substitutes. 


Look Jor the G & J Trade-Mark. 


Write for Free Catalogue 12. 


G&J TIRE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 





STAMMER 


Trial lesson with good advice, explaining _ eee methods 
for HOMECURE sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Stammering Schoo} in the world, 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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Relief 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the chin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless onpetitules 
<P but a reason & S htful 

after shaving. Id MM agp 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. | 










Get Mennen’s (the 
original). Sample free. 














DONT BLAME 
THE REEL 


if it fails you at a critical moment. 
Don’t give it a chance to fail you— 
use “3-in-One” and it never will! 
This oil keeps the reel’s sen- 
sitive mechanism in perfect 
order. “3 in Ong’ is she 
one sure an fe ree! tains no 
lubricant. Won't “a acid. It abso- 


um; won't lutely prevents 
ry out. hen Apply it to rod 
A sointe, they will come 

“4 apart easily. Use on rod, 


—it’s good for wood—pro- 

A= motes pliability. Rub online, 

So prevents rotting. Trial bottle 

sent FREE by 3 IN ONE 

OIL COMPANY, 43 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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DENTAL CREGM 


combines efficiency with a delightful prnged 
Gives a pearly lustre to the teeth. 
Trial tube sent for 4 cts, in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept: 25, a6 eka ese. Ya 
Maters of Cashmere Bouquet Ti ‘ 





‘The 
crowd is watching to see if you catch it and 
hold it. The game may 

that one moment. Much 

your fielder’s glove. If it is shaped right 
and made right, and you know that it is, 
then you feel sure of yourself and your play. 

More study has been spent on the D. & M. 

line and more ex- 

haustive tests have 

been made of it 

than of any other 
baseball goods in the 
country. 


ie BALL is going straight for you. 


be won or lost in 
depends upon 













When buying any- 
thing for baseball it 
pays to spend enough 
to get the D. & M. 
It’s cheapest in the end. 


Look for the Dog-on-the- 
Diamond Trade Mark. 
If yon dealer hasn’t them you can 
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uy from us. Send for Catalogue 
and Official Rule Book, both free. 
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DRAPER & MAYNARD CO. 
: Plymouth, N. H. 
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CURRENT EVENTS |] fe 








C= Report.—The May crop report of the 
Department of Agriculture shows an area 
of winter wheat to be harvested which is nearly 
2,500,000 acres, or 8.1 per cent., less than in 
1908. The average condition of winter wheat 
May ist was 83.5, compared with 82.2 on April 
ist; 89 on May 1, 1908; and 86 the average for 
the last 10 years on May 1st. The winter wheat 
crop indicated by these figures, according to the 
statistician of the New York Produce Exchange, 
is 390,194,000 bushels, or 47,714,000 bushels 
less than last year’s crop. 
& 
abor Crisis in France.—A general strike 
of postal employés in France was ordered 
May 11th. The government had declared that 
it would not recognize the right to strike on the 
part of state employés ; but the Posts, Telegraphs 
and Telephone Employés Association, in defi- 
ance of the government, transformed itself into 
a ‘‘syndicate’’ or trade-union, and became affil- 
iated with the ‘‘General Federation of Labor,’’ 
the more aggressive leaders of which organiza- 
tion make no secret of their purpose not only 
to gain better conditions for labor through a 
general strike, but to overthrow the government. 
Railroad workmen, seamen’s unions and other 
labor organizations took action in support of 
the postal employés, and a widely organized 
attempt was made to force the government to 
yield by paralyzing the public service. 
& 
orto Rico.—President Taft has asked leg- 
islation of Congress, to meet a peculiar 
situation which has arisen in Porto Rico, where 
the house of delegates, the elective body in the 
legislature, in an attempt to coerce the executive 
council, the appointive branch, has refused to 
make appropriations for carrying on the govern- 
ment. The President suggests an amendment 
to the Porto Rican act to legalize appropriations 
on the basis of the preceding year, whenever 
the legislature declines to vote them for the 
coming year. ® 


Pee Appointments.— President 
Taft has selected Oscar 8. Straus for 
ambassador to Turkey, and William W. Rockhill 
as ambassador to Russia. Mr. Straus was 
minister to Turkey under President Cleveland, 
1887-9, and again under appointment of Presi- 
dent McKinley, from 1897 to 1900, and rendered 
especially valuable service in protecting Ameri- 
can missionaries. He was Secretary of Com- 
merece and Labor under President Roosevelt, 
from 1906 to 1909. He takes the place, at 
Constantinople, of Ambassador Leishman, who 
has been appointed ambassador to Italy. Mr. 
Rockhill has been minister to China since 1905. 
& 


erence: ‘‘Graft’’ Sentences. — Sen- 
tences of fine and imprisonment were 
imposed at Pittsburg, May 5th, upon seven 
persons who had been convicted of bribery and 
conspiracy in the recently tried cases of munic- 
ipal ‘‘graft.’” W.W. Ramsey, a former national 
bank president, was sentenced to one year and 
six months’ imprisonment; the same sentence 
was imposed upon two former councilmen; 
another councilman was sentenced to three years 
and six months; a hotel-keeper to two years, 
and two men who had attempted to bribe the 
jury which tried the cases to two years each. 
Fines also were imposed upon all. 
® 


he Sword of Osman.—The new Sultan 
of Turkey has been invested with power 
through the prescribed ceremonies which, under 
Turkish usage, are equivalent to coronation in 
other monarchies. He has been girded with 
the sword of Osman, and has plowed a furrow 
in token of his physical fitness for the throne. 
The most significant thing about these cere- 
monies was that, for the first time in history, 
Christians were participants. An American 
and an Englishman, both in the Turkish service, 
figured in the procession; and there stood near 
the Sultan, in addition to the Sheik-ul-Islam 
and Ulema, representatives of the principal 
religions of the empire, the Greek Patriarch, 
the chief Jewish rabbi, three Armenian nota- 
bles, and representatives of the Bulgarian exar- 
chate and the Gregorian Protestants. 


& 


New Cabinet was installed at Constan- 
tinople May 5th, with Hilmi Pasha as 
grand vizier of the empire. At the same time 
Mollah Sahib, a distinguished theologian who 
has suffered considerably because of his liberal 
views, was installed as Sheik-ul-Islam, or head of 
the faith. Nail Bey, one of the active leaders 
of the Young Turks, takes the place of minister 
of public instruction; and the cabinet is gener- 
ally recognized as liberal and progressive. 
& 

eneral Elections in Newfoundland, 
May 8th, resulted in the choice of 26 sup- 
porters of the present premier, Sir Edward 
Morris, as against 10 supporters of the former 
premier, Sir Robert Bond. At the preceding 
election the legislature was tied, and government 








under either premier was impracticable. 
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In Use Sixteen Years 


249. 
OF 
March 17, 1893, I purchased a New Companion 5 5 
Sewing Machine. To-day it is in as good order e : 


as then, and no money has ever been spent on it 
until last year, when I bought some needles. 
Mrs. J. E. Tillson, Maine. 
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We have received so many letters like the one printed te 
above, commending the durability of the New Companion fe 
Sewing Machine, that we are very much interested to know aS 


who has had one of our machines in use for the longest period. 


“e 
OFS 


In order to secure this information, we make the following offer : fe 
Write us a letter immediately, or not later than June 3d, : 3 
telling how long you have been using your New Companion ne 
Sewing Machine. Be sure to give name and address to which Ne 
the machine was originally shipped, also plate number (to be a5 
found on front shuttle slide), that we may find the record XB 
upon our books. : : 
ONS. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


O the person who has had one of 
our sewing machines in use for the 
longest period we will present one of 
our latest New Companion Sewing 
Machines, any style, and pay freight 
charges to any office in the U. S. 
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Those in need of a new sewing machine should send at 
once for our Booklet illustrating the New Companion Sewing 
Machine—a high-grade machine sold at one-half the usual pur- 
chase price, because we ship direct from factory to your home. 


The style shown, No. 2%, is sold at $21.75. On re- 
ceipt of price we will deliver it freight paid to any railroad 
freight. office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will 
deliver the machine freight paid to any freight office in Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight 
office west of these four states. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


A postal-card application will bring an Illustrated Catalogue of our Sewing 
Machines by return mail, together with a SPECIAL OFFER. . 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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ONSIDER 


these things 
when you buy a 
piano: 


Price — Crown 
Pianos and Crown 
Combinolas (play- 
er-pianos) are the 
best values at any 
price. 


Terms—You can 
buy Crown instru- 
ments on easy terms 
—to suit you. 


Finish— There is 
nothing handsomer 


than the finish on. 


Crown instruments. 


Name of Maker— 


The Bent name has 
been known for 
more than 100 years 
as makers of fine 
pianos. 


The reputation of 
the maker is what sells 
Crown instruments by 
the thousands. It is 
really the important 
thing, after all. 


Our little book “How to 
buy a piano” teaches you 
all about buying a piano so 
you are sure to get the full 
value of your money. We 
send it and our catalogue 
M free on request; they are 
worth asking for. 


No matter where you 
live, we can interest you in 
terms and prices. 


Geo. P. Bent Company 
Manufacturers of 
Crown Pianos and 
Crown Combinolas 


Crown Block, Chicago 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 








“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 
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, guy Disease Parasite.—It has recently | 
been discovered that the fowl - cholera, 
very fatal to poultry in India, is spread by the | 
agency of the common fowl - tick, inoculated 
with the organism that produces the disease. 
Scraping the walls of the fowl-houses, painting | 
them with hot coal-tar, and brushing the 
feathers of the fowls with paraffin has been 
found an effective method of combating the | 
disease. 


* 


Te Messina Earthquake.— Prof. C. 
Davidson points out that the great Messina 
earthquake had three centers of maximum dis- 
turbance, the greatest being under the Strait 
of Messina, and the other two near Palmi and 
Monteleone in Italy. On other occasions some 
of these centers have been successively active, 
but this time they were simultaneously in action. 
This appears to indicate some deep-seated con- 
nection between them. The total area disturbed 
by the Messina earthquake was about 150,000 
square miles. In the San Francisco earthquake 
the disturbed area covered more than 1,000,000 
square miles, ® 


adio-Thorium.—Commenting on the re- 
cent announcement of the discovery of a | 
‘new rival of radium,’’ called radio-thor, and 
to which wonderful properties are said to have 
been ascribed by its discoverer, Doctor Bailey 
of Chicago, Mr. Frederick Soddy remarks that 
the description of this substance bears an 
obvious resemblance to radio-thorium, which 
has been well known for some time. The 
cheapness of the new substance is exploited, 
but radio-thorium can be obtained from the 
thorium salts which are manufactured by the 
ton in the Welsbach-mantle industry, and Pro- 
fessor Rutherford long ago suggested that it 
might serve as a cheap and effective substitute 
for radium for many purposes. Thorium pro- 
duces meso-thorium, and from meso-thorium 
comes forth radio-thorium. Its activity is not 
permanent, like that of radium, but it would 
last for many years, and for most purposes 
would be as valuable as radium. 
* 
So pe Call to Science.—Just as the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science has accepted invitations to hold 
sessions in Canada and South Africa, so the 
American association bearing a similar name 





SINK DRAIN BLOCKED? 


Clear away the obstruction with our Hand 
Force Cup. No.2,3% inches diameter, sent 
post-paid for 75 ce nis if your dealer hasn't it. 


ELASTIC TIP CO.,370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of chair and crutch rubber tips. 











For Home-Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills, 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth. 
No. 2611 Nainsook. 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth. 
Comfort Cloth. 











King Philip Cambric. 











FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Refuse the “just as good” and insist upon 
having the 



























more than forty 

years we have been making 

the Rising Sun for tidy housekeepers 
the world over, and they all unite in say- 
ing it gives by far the most durable 
lustre of all. That’s the real test. 
How long will it shine? 


Rising Sun Outlasts All Others. 


Just what you want for your stove. 
Makes it an ornament and keeps it so. 
Goes many times further than liquids, 
which always settle out. 

MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass., U.5.A. 








King Philip Mills Fabrics. | 

















is now seriously considering the advisability of 
accepting the invitation of Hawaii to meet in 
1910 in those islands. At its recent Baltimore 
meeting the association reaffirmed the resolution 
adopted at Chicago in 1907 to the effect that it 
is desirable to go to Hawaii. ‘‘Keen delight’’ | 
is said to be expressed in Hawaii over the 
prospect that the invitation will be accepted, 
and the wonderful attractions of the islands for 
scientific visitors are set forth—their great vol- | 
canoes, their tropical vegetation, their wealth 
of animal and vegetable life, their ethnological | 
offerings. The association is sounding its 
members on the subject, with the prospect that | 
there will be a strong sentiment in favor of the | 


project. * | 


lectricity in Thunder-Storms.— Dr. 
G. C. Simpson proposes a new theory of | 
the origin of the electricity of rain in thunder- 
storms. In such storms ascending air-currents 
carry up large amounts of moisture which 
accumulates at the top of the currents. There | 
it grows into drops, which gradually become | 
large enough to break. Every breakage causes 
a separation of electricity, the water receiving | 
a positive and the air a negative charge. A| 
given amount of water may be broken many 
times before it falls, and thus may obtain a | 
high positive charge, and when it reaches the | 
ground as rain it retains this charge. In the | 
meantime the negative ions left in the air are 
absorbed by the clouds, which become highly 
charged negatively. The rain falling from 
these clouds will be positively charged. <A 
quantitative analysis shows, Doctor Simpson 
says, that the electrical separation accompanying 
the breaking of the drops is sufficient to account 
for the electrical effects of the most violent 
thunder-storms. 


* 


. a Tropical Forest.— Chief Engineer 
Burgess of the Honduras National Railway, 
giving advice to engineers working in the tropics, 
says emphatically, ‘‘Don’t get lost !’? He adds 
that a man should no more think of going 
into a tropical forest without a compass than 
of going alone to sea without one. Without a 
compass one has no way of getting his direction. 
In a few minutes he is turned round. The 
sun can only be seen, if at all, when directly 
overhead. There is no moss on the trees to 
serve for a guide. Distant elevations, or moun- 
tains, if any exist, cannot be seen on account 
of the density of the forest. Even on the treeless 
llanos of South America, where the mountains 
are too distant to be seen, the compass is the 
only guide. One can tell the direction of east 
and west at sunrise and sunset, but in the 
middle of the day the sun is useless as a guide, 
because it is almost directly overhead, and often | 

















one may stand in the shadow of his own hat. 
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TRADE MARK 


‘ 


A GENUINE FLYING MACHINE 


Will fly by its own power over one hundred feet, in a circle or straight away. 
This wonderful toy was an original model, developed i in the making of a successful 


les, and acknowledged 





man-carrying machine. Built on totally new ific pr 
b as the most wonderful invention of the age. 





ts in Aer 


Measures 14 inches across, 5 inches high, 6 inches long; weighs less than one 
ounce; will carry more than its own weight. Very durable, amusing and instruct- 
ive to both young and old. Interest increases 


with every flight. 


If started upside down 


it will right itself and continue flying. 


Price $1.00 at your dealer's. If he 
cannot supply you we will send direct 
by express prepaid in the U. S. on re- 


ceipt of $1.00: 


PAT'O IN U. &., FEB. 2 1909 
PAT'D IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


13 N. E. Sth St. 


H. J. NICE COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





REVERSIBLE 


( 
COLLARS 
CUFFS AND BOSOMS 


YOUR “DESIRE” FOR COMFORT 


and a proper regard for looks and economy will 


not. be satisfied until. you 


wear Linene collars. 


id them at the stores, price 10 for 25 cts., we will send sample box by mail 
cents, or a single sample for 6 cts. in U.S. stamps. GIVE SIZE AND STYLE. 


COLLAR COMPANY, Dept. N4, Boston, Mass. 
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pon forms of jewelry come and 
go, but the bracelet is always 
in style. It was the chief article of 
adornment in the early Greek, 
Roman and Egyptian civilization, 
and its popularity has never waned 
—and never will. The latest devel- 
opment of the bracelet idea is the 


Genuine 
Carmen Bracelet 


notable for its expanding and con- 
tracting mechanism—the most val- 
uable bracelet improvement in a 
thousand years. 

Like all good things, the Carmen 
Bracelet is being imitated. There’s 
only ome Carmen, and the name 


**Carmen’’ is stamped on inside of 


bracelet and printed on the box. Get 
the genuine and you will be satisfied. 


Sold by all reputable dealers. 
NOT sold direct from factory. 
THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 
nal stontiindendeeinliatemntetmatnntemmendeieenatiatiee 
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of the civil administration of the district, it was 
necessary, on account of the distance from the 
railway-station, to make some arrangement for 
the carrying of the mail. A native of India agreed 
to take the contract to run a coach once a day 
each way to convey mail and passengers. It was 

d the pa ger traffic would pay the 





is an illus- 
weekly paper. for all the family. 

tion price is en a@ year, in advance. 
, Mass. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
trated 
Its subscri 
Entered at the Post-Office 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


oston, -, a8 second- 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your = is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





EXERCISE AND OVEREXERTION. 
ince the Marathon run last 
summer was won by an 
American, such tests of en- 
durance have been enthusias- 
tically pursued by the youth 
of the kindred nations. Amer- 
icans intend to keep this 
country at the front in future 
Olympic games. Englishmen 
are preparing to take away 





that distinction—training so arduously as to give 
cause for warnings which their cousins will do 
well to heed. 

The Marathon distance is about twenty-six 


miles. At the Olympic it is covered by young men 
who are supposed to be strong, sound, experienced, 
and directed by experts who know how to place 
each stride and get the most out of every muscle. 
Even 80, a Marathon “finish” is not a pleasing 
spectacle. It indicates that the contestants have 
undergone a strain from which they will not soon, 
if ever, recover. 

Medical authorities are agreed that this is the 
fact. Many go further, and declare that just as it 
harms men to run a long distance, so does it injure 
growing boys to run a shorter distance, if the 
strain of competition is added. Five of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons in England have 
united in a statement that “school and cross-coun- 
try races exceeding one mile are wholly unsuit- 
able for boys under nineteen, as the continued 
strain involved is apt to cause permanent injury 
to the heart and other organs.” 

Some will think that this shows excess of cau- 
tion. Perhaps it does. At any rate, it shows un- 
selfishness, for the doctors are trying to forestall 
conditions that, in later years, they would be called 
upon to treat. If they are willing to make that 
sacrifice for what they conceive to be the general 
good, surely any youth can afford for his own 
good to give up the hope of a momentary fame. 

The Marathon craze has served one useful pur- 
pose, however, in that it has led to a thorough 
reéxamination of large and important questions. 
So far, in Great Britain, the conservatives seem to 
have triumphed. Even the setting-up drill of the 
British army has of late been revised with a view 
to eliminate all movements that put undue strain 
upon the heart. No one can go far wrong if he 
follows that precedent. 

Exercise is necessary and wholesome. Exces- 
sive exercise, the overexertion that leads to col- 
lapse, or invites accident, or brings on fatigue 
which is not soon dispelled, is always harmful—if 
not to-day, to-morrow. 


* © 


THE BURMAN AND HIS BEAST. 


“rhe Burman’s motto,” says Mr. H. Fielding in 

“The Soul of a People,” “should be Noblesse 
Oblige; he knows the meaning if not the words.” 
This is true in regard to the Burmese attitude 
toward animals. 

“There is nothing in their religion which compels 
them to be kind. To him a man is a far higher 
being than an animal. But he does not deduce 
from this that man’s superiority gives him per- 
mission to kill or ill-treat animals. Quite the con- 
trary. It is because man is so much higher than 
the animal that he can and must observe toward 
animals the very greatest care, feel for them the 
very greatest compassion, be good to them in 
every way he can. 

“Coming from half-starved, overdriven India, it 
is a revelation to see the animals of Burma. The 
village ponies, cats and dogs in India are enough 
to make the heart bleed for their sordid misery, but 
in Burma they are a delight to the eye. They are 
all fat, every one of them—fat, comfortable and 
impertinent. 

“The Burman is full of the most humorously 
good-natured attitude toward them. Looking at 
them from his manhood, he has no contempt for 
them, but the gentle toleration of a father to very 
little children, who are stupid and troublesome 
often, but are very lovable. 

“His ponies are pictures of fatness, impertinence 
and go. They never have any vice, because the 
Burman is never cruel to them; they are never 
well-trained, because he does not know how to 
train them. But they are willing; they will go 
forever, and they have admirable constitutions 
and tempers. You could not make a Burman ill- 
use his pony enough to break him into a cab horse. 
I never knew but one Burman who was a hackney 
carriage driver, and he soon gave it up. He said 
the work was too heavy either for a pony or a man. 

“In one Burmese town, which is the headquarters 





contractor well, aside from his mail subsidy, for 
the Burmans are free with their money, and the 
road was long, hot and dusty. 

“TI often passed that coach. I noticed that the 
ponies were poor and driven a little hard, but I 
saw no reason for interference. It did not seem to 
me that any cruelty was committed. I noticed 
the driver used his whip, but some ponies require 
the whip. 

“At the end of the year the contractor said he 
would continue his contract if the mail subsidy 
was largely increased. He said that he had lost 
money on the year’s working.. When asked how 
that was possible considering the large number of 
people who were always passing up and down, 
he said they did not ride in his coach. Only Eng- 
lishmen and a few natives of India patronized 
him. He did not know what the reason was, 

“An inquiry was made and the Burmese asked 
why they did not ride in the coach. Were the 
fares too high? Was it uncomfortable? No, it 
was because of the ponies. It was a misery to see 
them ; it was twice a misery to ride behind them. 
‘Poor.beasts!’ they said. ‘They should be turned 
out to graze.’ 

“The opinion was universal. The Burmans 
preferred to spend twice or thrice the money and 
hire a bullock cart, or they preferred to walk. 
They walked while the coach came by empty, and 
nearly all of them could have afforded to ride. 

“It was a striking instance of what pure kind- 
heartedness will do. Surely a people who could 
act like this have the very core of religion in their 
hearts, although the act was not done in the name 
of religion.” 

® © 


NOT ENTIRELY UNDISPUTED. 


he case before the court was one involving the 
ownership of a tract of land, and the attorney 
for one of the parties to the suit was cross-exam- 
ining a witness. ‘Now, Mr. Grimshaw,” he said, 
“the property on which you live was originally a 
part of the twenty acres in dispute, was it not?” 
“Toa, ee.” 
“And your title is based on the original title to 
that land, I presume?” 
“Yes, sir.’ 
“How long have you resided there?” 
“Over twenty-one years.” 
“Have you ,—how mark me,—have you had 
twenty-one years’ undisputed p ion of that 
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he witness hesitated a moment. 

“Remember, Mr. Grimshaw,” said the lawyer, 
raising his voice, ‘‘that you are under oath. ave 
you had twenty-one years’ undisputed possession 
of that property?” 

“It has been disputed once, and only once,” 
answered the witness. ‘I found a nest of bumble- 
bees in my back yard one day last summer.” 

In the general laugh that followed this answer 
the lawyer subsided. 





* @ 


AMOS’S ANODYNE. 


66 W: always wondered a little how Amos Dore 

and his wife got along—really,” “Aunt 
Em” Macomber said, frankly. “Some in the 
neighborhood said they’d never overheard a single 
loud or cross word on either side, but Lije Daniels 
always stuck to it that Amos was as mis’able at 
home as a man could be. 


“He never spoke right out till Amos died and 
Mis’ Dore went back up-country to her folks. 
Then he let out.” 

“What?” queried Aunt Em’s visitor. 

“Well, Amos worked logging alongside of Lije 
every winter, and summers Li hayed together 
most always, and it seems,” said Aunt Em, im- 
— , “that Amos complained of his shoes 
1urting him aboutall the time. Finally Lije asked 
why he wore tight shoes. 

“*Why don’t you get a pair big enough?’ says 
Lije, one et 
. ‘Well, I'll tell you,’ Amos says. ‘When [ wear 
tight shoes I forget all my other troubles.’ ” 


*¢ 


DUE PRECAUTION. 


he inspector in the electric-light plant received 
word that a wire was down on a crowded 
street. He hurried to the spot, and found the by- 
standers handling the broken wire in a very care- 
less manner. Luckily, it was part of the fire-alarm 
system, and not one of the lines that carried the 
high-tension current for the lights. 

An Irish _crossing-tender approached the in- 
spector. “I saw that wire hanging down there 
= I picked it up and lugged it over there out o: 

he way.’ 

“Well,” said the inspector, “you took a big 
chance. You shouldn’t have touched that wire; 
you didn’t know what was in it. You might have 


en killed.’ 
“Ah!” said the crossing-tender, with a knowin 
nod. ‘I was mighty careful, sor. Sure, I felt o 


it befure I took hold of it.” 
® 


IN SUBSTANTIAL ACCORD. 


t present, writes Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart in 
the Boston Transcript, the winter highways 
in the Yukon valley are mere trails, traversed 
only by dog-sledges. Bishop Rowe of Alaska, who 
is very fond of that kind of travel, one day met a 
miner coming out with his dog-team, and stopped 
to ask him what kind of a road he had come over. 
The miner replied with a stream of forcible 
words, winding up with, “And what kind of a trail 
have you had?” 
“Same as yours,” replied the bishop, feelingly. 


PUTTING EXPRESSION INTO IT. 


he teacher of elocution was nearly discouraged, 
says a writer in the Boston Transcript. He 
urged his pupils, in some excitement, to put more 
expression into their recitations. 
“Too flat!” heexclaimed. ‘“Toocolorless! You 
can do better than that. Tryagain. Now! Open 
your mouth and throw yourself into it!” 






FROM THE HOUR OF BIRTH 
Mothers Should Use Cuticura Soap, the 
World’s Favorite for Baby’s Skin, 
Scalp, Hair and Hands. 


Mothers are assured of the absolute purity and 
efficacy of Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, and purest of emollients, in the pres- 
ervation and purification of the skin, scalp, hair and 
hands of infants and children. For baby humors, 

rashes, itchi and chafings, as a mother’s 
remedy for annoying irritations, and for the many 
sanative, antiseptic uses which readily suggest them- 
selves, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
priceless. (Adv. 
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WELLCOME’S 
.EXPOSURE RECORD 
AND DIARY, 1909 


MAKES EVERY AMATEUR EXPERT 
IN ExposuRE, DE- 
VELOPMENT, ETC. 
50 c. from your 
Dealer, or mailed 
free, on receipt of 

ae coin, by publishers 
BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. PHOTO. DEPT., P.0. BOX NO. 132, NEW YORK CITY 














HIGHEST IN HONORS 


COCOA 


50 - 
HIGHEST 
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EUROPE 
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Registered 
U. ar ot 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & C0., Ltd. 


.Established 1780: 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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LEARN TO SWIM | 


BY ONE 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER. 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with- 
outan effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's Water- 
Wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day 
you are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a 
source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. 
Take no more room than a pocket-handkerchief. Sold by 
Dry-Goods, Sporting-Goods, Druggists, Hardware dealers, etc. 
Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
8 " ite St., London, E. C. 
NOTE. Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
ht ¥ Men wanted to act ag Agents. Liberal induce- 
Send for particulars. 












ments offered. 

















Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, beautifies and 
preserves the teeth and 
purifies the breath 
Used by people of 
refinement for almost 
Half a Century 




















Songs and music never before offered 
in Record form can now be had in 


AMBEROL RECORDS jor 
“Oe EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


UCH of the world’s best music has heretofore been too long for any record 


of any sound-reproducing instrument. 
Such music, executed as the 


Edison Amberol Records. 


If used, it had to be cut or hurried. 


composer intended it, is now offered in 


Amberol Records play twice as long as standard Edison Records and longer than 
any other records of any kind. Thus Amberol Records bring to Edison Phonograph 


owners an exclusive and unusual list of songs and musical selections. 


The new Edison Phonographs play both the standard Edison Records and the 
Amberols. Any Edison Phonograph (except the Gem) can be changed to play both 


at a small expense. 


No instrument, except the Edison Phonograph, plays Amberol 


Records; so if you want the music that Amberols have made 


possible your instrument must be an Edison Phonograph. 


NY Edison dealer will play these new Amberol Records for you and supply 
Any dealer will 
present Phonograph to play both standard Edison Records and Amberols. “Ask 
your dealer or write to us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


you with both Phonograph and ords. 


change your 
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The Oil Stove with a CABINET TOP 


Do your summer cooking on a New Perfection Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook- 
Stove and have a comfortable kitchen. Its principle of concentrated heat at the 
burners prevents the kitchen from overheating, so that the work can be done in 
comfort never before experienced. 

The “New Perfection” is the oil stove of new principle and design. It is built 
like a modern steel range, being the ov/y oil stove made with a CABINET TOP, 
including two drop shelves on which the coffee pot or teapot may be placed after 
removing from burner. Shelves fold back when not in use. Also two nickeled 
towel racks. The commodious top shelf of the Cabinet provides a means for warm- 
ing plates and keeping food warm after it is cooked. All this makes the 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Hame Oil Cook-Stove 


a stove of unusual convenience. It does anything and everything any other stove 
will do, regardless of fuel. 

Whether for heating the wash boiler or cooking a large meal, the “New 
Perfection” is without equal. Ready at moment of lighting. Can be turned “high,” 
“medium,” “low” or “out” as required—another decided advantage over the coal or 
wood stove. Makes no dust or dirt. Makes the kitchen no longer a room to dread. 

Made in three sizes. Can be had either with or without Cabinet 
Top. If not at your dealer’s, write our nearest agency. 


The Rea O LAMP is everybody’s lamp. Its beauty, 
safety, economy and brilliancy are 


not surpassed by any known system of artificial 





lighting. Because of its substantial construction and 
great simplicity it is especially adapted to all purposes of home illumination. 


If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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THE BROWNIE FAMILY 


Provides a Camera for Every Boy and Girl 


From the little dollar Number One Brownie up to the 3A Folding, with its Rapid 
Rectilinear lenses and pneumatic release shutter, they are well-made—every one. They 
are so simple to work that any boy or girl can quickly understand them—they are fully 
reliable, each one being carefully tested, and, especially in the smaller sizes, are by no 
means expensive to operate. 

With a Brownie Camera you use light proof film cartridges that require no dark-room 
for loading or unloading. You can easily do your own developing and printing, 
also without a dark-room if you use a Brownie Kodak Film Tank or a Brownie Develop- 
ing Box. Or you may merely “press the button” and let some one else “do the rest.” 

And there’s plenty of fun in photography. The fishing trip, the ball game, the picnic 
party, the dog and the pony and even the dolls and Teddy bears, to say nothing of your 
boy and girl friends, all offer subjects that are interesting to take and in the months and 
years that follow, the pictures will always be a delight. There’s no other pastime that 
“wears as well” as picture taking— because it always offers something new. 


“The Brownie Book” free at your dealers or by mail, tells all about the eight members of 
the Brownie family, ranging from $1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., rhe Kodak City. 
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